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USE OF TELEVISION FREQUENCIES FOR EDUCATIONAL 
PURPOSES 


THURSDAY, MAY 31, 1951 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMUNICATIONS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForertGN CoMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 
G-16, United States Capitol Building, Senator Ernest W. McFarland 
presiding. 

Present: Senators McFarland of Arizona (presiding), Johnson of 
Colorado, Hunt of Wyoming, Bricker of Ohio, and Kem of Missouri. 

Senator McFaruanp. The committee will come to order. We are 
here this morning to consider Senate Resolution 127, introduced by 
Senators Benton and Hunt. 

(The resolution referred to above, S. Res. 127, is as follows:) 


[S. Res. 127, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas the development of television has introduced into the field of com- 
munications an unprecedented and as yet but little understood new force in our 
national life; and 

Whereas the hearings before the Special Senate Committee To Investigate 
Organized Crime in Interstate Commerce have recently demonstrated to all the 
American people the enormous present power of television to grip popular interest 
and enlighten millions about issues of public policy; and 

Whereas it is now evident to all that television will have, and can and should 
increasingly have, enormous impact on America’s religious, moral, family, public, 
and intellectual life; and 

Whereas many informed civic and educational groups have expressed deep 
concern that the tremendous potential promise of television for publie service will 
not be realized unless present trends and policies are quickly altered; and 

Whereas the history of radio broadcasting is not reassuring in respect to the 
balance achieved between commercial programing and public-service programing, 
and surely should not serve as a guide for the development of television; and 

Whereas the issues at stake are of such vital public interest that the Congress 
should inform itself on the crucial decisions respecting assignment of television 
channels about to be made by one of its instrumentalities, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission; and 

Whereas the national interest requives that present policies should not be allowed 
to harden into what can well become an unfortunate pattern, and the assignment 
of remaining available channels should not be allowed to crystallize that pattern: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Cemmittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
conduct a quick review and investigation including the holding of public hearings, 
with respect to— 

(a) current television programing trends both commercial and noncom- 
mercial, with reference particularly but not exclusively to the proportion 
and adequacy of time allowed for public service and educational programs 
and to the criteria by which these are judged; 
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(b) the criteria now being used by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for the assignment of television channels, both those in the very high 
frequency range and those contemplated for the ultra-high-frequency range, 
especially but not exclusively with respect to assuring suitable time for present 
and prospective public service and educational programs; 

(c) the types of control over programing now being exercised by commer- 
cial sponsors, or likely to be exercised, and the effect of such control on the 
future development of high-quality public service programs; 

(d) the prospect for the financing of public service and educational tele- 
vision programing from local, State, and Federal governmental sources, 
through educational institutions and other nonprofit organizations, or other 
sources; and 

(e) the character of legislation necessary to insure maximum development 

_ of the educational and public service potentialities of television. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce shall report to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date, and not later than ninety days after 
the approval of this resolution, the results of its investigation, together with such 
recommendations as it may deem desirable. These recommendations may indi- 
cate the need for further and more intensive study, possibly through the setting 
up of a special Senate committee for further investigation, or may call for needed 
new legislation. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes set forth in this resolution, the committee is authorized 
to employ on a temporary basis such additional technical, clerical, or other 
assistants as it deems desirable. The necessary additional expenses of the com- 
mittee under this resolution, which shall not exceed $10,000, shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman of 
the committee. 


Sec. 4. It is the sense of the Senate that no major assignment or confirmation 
of television channels shall be made by the Federal Communications Commission 
for a minimum of ninety days or until the Senate has received the report of the 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and has had a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to act thereon. 


Senator McFarianp. Senator, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM BENTON, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


Senator Benton. The mimeograph machines were not workin 
yesterday. It was a holiday. This morning, when my people took 
down my written material, the boys at the mimeograph room were 
so busy getting their pay checks they weren’t there to work the 
machines. My prepared statement and material are due along here 
any minute. 

If I may, I would like to take 3 or 4 minutes for some preliminary 
remarks, partly to explain how I happen to be here at all. 

I had no intention of taking up this issue of television or of trying 
to dramatize it or even to bring it to the attention of Congress. You 
know of the busy committee assignments I have with the Banking 
and Currency Committee meeting every day, all day this month, on 
the crucial Defense Production Act. Further, of course, I have my 
campaign ahead of me next year and perhaps we can agree that 
television is not precisely a political issue that a candidate would 
seek out. 

About 2 months back I had dinner with two top executives of one 
of our great philanthropic foundations, and we spent much of the 
evening talking about television. I suddenly discovered, out of my 
long background and interest in this and kindred fields, that not only 
was this one of the most important subjects in the world, but that 
there was a greater chance than I had supposed that something 
constructive would be done about it in the public interest. 
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I now mention this because I understand I have been criticized by 
the industry for making the two speeches I have made on the floor, 
and with Senator Hunt for introducing the resolution which precip- 
itated this hearing, not because I made the speeches but because I 
made them so belatedly. If I were going to make them, so runs the 
criticism, why not a year ago, before everything got so far along? 

Mr. Chairman, a year ago I did not know that there would be 
great organizations beginning to interest themselves in this problem— 
organizations which might bring money and new hope into TV 
pioneering along lines of “the public interest. 

Mr. C hairman, I have had an extraordinary reaction to my two 
speeches on the floor, and I would like, at the end of my presentation 
to you today, to show you some of these remarkable letters that have 
come to me from all over the country. However, one of the things 
that egged me on after the first speech was a visit with an old friend 
of my boyhood days in the advertising business, before I retired 16 
years ago. This friend has been the most successful advertising man, 
I think, of this generation, and is well known to everybody in the busi- 
ness. 

Out of his experience in advertising, which is at least three times 
that of my own as a young man, he said to me “Bill, you have here 
in the future of television something so urgent and so important that 
I urge you to drop everything else, quit going to your committee 
meetings, stop everything and concentrate on making a speech every 
day on the floor of the Senate about this, and devote yourself whole- 
hearted, single-handedly if you have to, to arousing the Congress and 
the public to the great issues that are here involved.” 

I do think, Mr. Chairman, that this one hearing this morning can 
be of great potential significance. I suggest that, when the Korean 
War is perhaps not featured too prominently i in the history books, if 
you and others on your committee now take leadership in this field 
and decide to interest yourselves in television from the standpoint of 
the great public issues involved, this hearing today and what can flow 
from it can emerge as historically more significant and important than 
any one thing we can identify now going on in the world, and any- 
thing, of course, that I have interested myself in since I have been in 
the Congress. 

I will even go further, Mr. Chairman, and suggest that your role 
as chairman of this committee may be much more significant than 
your role as majority leader, if the issues, as I see them and under- 
stand them, are brought into focus successfully by me this morning. 

Senator McFaruanp. I think it might be well for you, Senator, to 
just outline what you expect Congress to do, what you want them to do. 

Senator Benton. I have a new resolution which I have prepared 
in much more specific terms than the one sponsored and submitted 
by Senator Hunt and myself. The latter was in the most general 
terms and did not call for any specific, concrete action, except a gen- 
eral review of the problem. I have not discussed this new resolution 
with Senator Hunt because he is a member of this committee and I 
thought perhaps it would be better if I brought it before the Com- 
mittee itself, in line with your own suggestions, Mr. Chairman, and 
that it would not be unsuitable if I discussed this kind of new resolu- 
tion with the committee before I submitted it to the Senate, or asked 
Senator Hunt whether he would join me. 
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I have also developed a specific piece of legislation which I hope 
your subcommittee will advise me on this morning and which, for 
the same reasons, I have not discussed with Senator Hunt. 

Those two documents are on the way up here from the mimeograph 
room any minute. 

I have also prepared a rather long and diffuse statement covering 
many, many facets of this problem. My statement is not one for 
which I do hold any particular brief, because I have not had too much 
time to spend on it. I take responsibility for everything that is in 
it, but I want to point out to the committee that I think it is more 
notable for its sins of omission than for the material that is actually 
init. This subject we are discussing this morning is a vast and com- 
plicated one, and I haven’t had the time to do justice to it in the last 
few days. 

Mr. Chairman, did you see this editorial in the New York Times 
this morning? 

Senator McFaruanp. No, I didn’t. 

Senator Benton. I submit this to you as one piece of evidence of 
the widespread growing public interest. 

I would also like to submit this little pamphlet to the members of 
the committee, which you may not have seen, which starts out with 
a quotation from Dr. Stoddard, president of the University of Illinois 
and head of the National Commission for UNESCO. 

Senator Hunt, this New York Times editorial deals with our reso- 
lution in a most constructive way, and of course I was very gratified 
that the Times took recognition of this hearing this morning. 

Senator McFarianp. Did you want the material printed in the 
record? 

Senator Benton. I would be pleased, if you think that is suitable. 

Senator McFarianp. Very well. 

(The editorial entitled “Television and the Schools,” appearing 
in the New York Times for Thursday, May 31, 1951, is as follows:) 


[From The New York Times, Thursday, May 31, 1951] 
TELEVISION AND THE SCHOOLS 


The “whereases’”’ in congressional resolutions are so frequently composed of 
high-flown language that they can usually be safely skipped without much loss, 
But a resolution that a Senate subcommittee will be considering today contains 
two or three ‘“‘whereases’”’ worth quoting: ‘“‘Whereas * * * the tremendous 
potential promise of television for public service will not be realized unless present 
trends and policies are quickly altered; Whereas the history of radio broadcasting 
is not reassuring in respect to the balance achieved between commercial pro- 
graming and public service programing * * *; Whereas the issues at stake 
are of such vital public interest that the Congress should inform itself on the 
crucial decisions respecting assignment of television channels * * *,” and 
so forth. 

The resolution (sponsored by Senators Benton and Hunt) proposes a congres- 
sional inquiry to look into the policies that should guide the reservation of tele- 
vision channels for the exclusive use of educational programs and also the allocation 
of time on commercial stations for the same purpose. Two months ago the Federal 
Communications Commission tentatively assigned 209 channels—about 10 percent 
of the potential total—for noncommercial educational stations. This move was 
all to the good so far as it went—but one of the big questions is, Did it go far 
enough? A good many people believe that the answer is ‘“‘No.”” The proposed 
congressional inquiry ought to stimulate useful public discussion of this subject. 

As the Regents of the State of New York have been quick to perceive, television 
will unquestionably become an educational medium of the first importance. The 
New York plan to construct 11 stations for educational purposes (3 more than the 
FCC has reserved for this State) on the theory that “it is as important to have 
television channels as schoolhouses” indicates the response of progressive edu- 
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cators to this challenge. Now is the time for other educators to step forward with 
their plans. Adequate reservation of television channels for public purposes does 
not mean that there will be no room left for commercial broadcasters. But the 
provision for public service uses ought to have first priority. 


Senator Benton. Mr. Chairman, there is a group in New York, 
about which I know very little and of which I had not heard before 
Senator Hunt and I submitted our resolution. It is entitled ‘‘Asso- 
ciations Supporting Point of View of National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters.’’ I think you might like to glance at this list 
and put it in the record, although, from the mail that has come to 
me in the last 2 months, particularly following my speech to the meet- 
ing in Columbus, Ohio, of educators—there were 1,800 there, I’m 
told—although I believe that list would be enlarged enormously if 
reviewed and revamped today. 

Senator McFartanp. That may be made part of the record. 

(The list referred to is as follows: ) 


Associations supporting point of view of National Association of Educational 

Broadcasters are— 
Air Force Association 
Allied Youth 
American Bible Society 
American Council of Learned Societies 
American Historical Association 
American Institute of Architects 
American Newspaper Guild 
American Philosophical Society 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith 
Art Students League of New York 
Association of American Colleges 
Baptist Youth Fellowship 
Big Brother Movement 
Boys’ Club of America 
Child Study Association of America 
Church Peace Union 
Council of State Governments 
English-Speaking Union 
Family Protection League of U. 8S. A., Ine. 
Fine Arts Federation of New York 
Girl Scout Council of Greater New York 
Hebrew Educational Society of Brooklyn 
Institute of Adult Education 
Institute of Early American History and Culture 
Loyal Order of Moose 
National Association of the Deaf 
National Association of Science Writers 
National Association of Secondary School Principals 
National Child Labor Committee 
National Conference of Methodist Youth 
National Council for the Prevention of War 
National Jewish Welfare Board 
National University Extension Association 
National Wildlife Federation 
New York Academy of Medicine 
New York Association for the Blind 
New York Historical Society 
Press and Radio Club, Inc. 
Radio and Television Directors Guild 
Roosevelt Memorial Association 
School Art League of New York City 
School Garden Association of New York 
Soil Science Society of America 
Southern Conference 
Twenty-third Street Association 
Wildlife Management Institute 


84807—51——2 
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Senator Benton. Here is my statement from the mimeograph 
room. I won’t try to read it in full, but I would like to pick up para- 
graphs here and there in it and perhaps you would insert the whole 
statement in the record. 

Senator McFartanp. What statement is this? 

Senator Benton. This is the statement I prepared to submit to 
the committee, to accompany my new resolution and my bill. 

Senator McFaruanp. You go ahead and submit anything you want. 

Senator Benton. To accompany the resolution and the suggested 
legislation, I drew up this statement. 

I point out in this statement that from what we now know about 
this great new development in the field of communications, there now 
does not seem to be much question about its technical potentialities 
to meet the communications needs of the new and vital needs of our 
times, but, on all sides, there is overwhelming evidence of confusion 
on how to apply TV to the critical social, educational, political, and 
economic questions. 

Senator McFaruanp. Senator, I do not know what the other 
members of the committee are interested i in, but I would like to know 
particularly whether you think Congress could do a better job of 
assigning these TV frequencies—as you know, that’s the responsibility 
of the Federal Communications Commission—or whether it is some- 
thing the Commission proposes doing that is objectionable to you, or 
whether it is something that they Read done in the past that has 
caused you concern insofar as the education field is concerned. 

Of course you realize Congress and this committee are not formu- 
lated along a technical line. We are just a group of laymen, and it 
would be very difficult for us to pass upon problems of a highly tech- 
nical nature. Do you think that Congress is in a better position to pass 
upon the public interest than an expert body set up for that purpose, 
like the Federal Communications Commission? If they are not com- 
petent, is it because of the personnel or because of the organization 
or the laws that Congress passes. 

Just what is the trouble? What is it you want us to find out 
about it? 

Senator Benton. The answers to your troublesome problems are 
what I was going to attempt to present to you, trying to answer these 
of yours and many more. I prepared this document to help serve 
that purpose, as well as my accompanying resolution and my accom- 
panying proposed bill. 

I say, to reassure you, that I do not think that Congress should 
move in and try to allocate frequencies. I appreciate we have to 
have a special body to do that—the FCC. 

On the other hand, in Congress rests the responsibility for formulat- 
ing the broad public policies for this body. I do not think you would 
claim that the seven members of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission have been particularly and primarily—each one of them— 
picked for his skill in social, educational, or economic problems. 
On such questions the people of the United States, I think, look to 
their Congress for leadership. 

I have a high opinion of the Federal Communications Commission, 
Mr. Chairman, and of Wayne Coy, its Chairman, who is an outstand- 
ing public servant, but I think you know far better than I about the 
tremendous pressures exerted upon the Federal Communications 
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Commission over the years, pressures which largely originate in the 
big commercial interests, those which have developed such a big 
stake in broadcasting, and now supposedly in television. These com- 
mercial interests are the ones who have the big money stake. They 
have the high-priced lawyers. For example, the previous three Chair- 
men of the Federal Communications Commission are lawyers, one 
wholly and the other two partially in the employ of the industry, and 
they are three very able men. Yes, we have had four remarkable 
Chairmen, in my judgment, in a row, as heads of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. However, the pressures come today almost 
wholly against the Federal Communications Commission from the 
radio and television industry, and I think that the Congress should, 
at this time, pause for a moment and give heed to what may result 
from these pressures and their effect on so many of our citizens. 

Senator Hunt. I was going to interpolate as with radio, which we 
did not do, it is far better to have a look now than to wait until the 
die is cast and then go pleading to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission as we have for 20 years with reference to certain frequencies 
which were allocated early in the game and which Congress was never 
able to correct. 

Senator Benton. I agree wholly with that, Senator. 

Senator Dirksen said something on the floor a couple of weeks ago 
that shocked me greatly when he was applying it to India. I do not 
accept it applied to India. But I remind this committee of his 
comment that there is a saying among lawyers that the time to collect 
the fee from a client is when the tears are hot. I think that saying is 
appropriate today to the problems of the Federal Communications 
Commission in the allocations of these TV frequencies. 

One of the most successful businessmen in my State, who is applying 
for one of the frequencies in Hartford, in response to my question to 
him, “In order to get this frequency, would you agree to give from 6 
to 9 o’clock three nights a week to public-service programs?” He 
said to me, “You bet i will agree to that.” 

Mr. Chairman, if the prophecy of the expert of the Ford Foundation 
works out that there will be a minimum of a billion dollars of adver- 
tising in this new TV medium at the end of 5 years, it would prove 
difficult, if not impossible, to develop higher standards for network 
television than have prevailed in radio. 

To show you how much I agree with Senator Hunt, the prime pur- 
pose of my proposed pieces of legislation is to develop higher standards 
for television. 

Senator Jonnson. I noticed last week that the Supreme Court 
rendered a decision in which they found that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission had been created by Congress to make decisions on 
scientific matters, and the Court further stated they were reluctant 
to overturn any decisions that this group of experts had made. So I 
think the chairman is quite correct when he suggests that Congress 
has created a commission of experts to deal with technical problems. 

Senator Benton. Senator Johnson, of course I agree with you that 
there are wide areas in this field that the Federal Communications 
Commission must settle, must decide to the best of its ability, and 
even, if mistakes are made, here is the best procedure for the people 
and the Congress. On the other hand, with congressional support and 
public support, I think it is fair to say that any public body here in 
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Washington, including the Federal Communications Commission, 
becomes more likely to make decisions on one side of any question 
rather than the other—if the body knows that it will have the 
support of Congress and the support, in general, of the people. 

Thus far there has been very little encouragement to the Federal 
Communications Commission from any source except a small, little 
group in education to explore the development of these channels for 
education or for public service in general. All the pressures, as the 
resolution of the National Association of Broadcasters, in April, 
condemning Senator Hunt’s and my resolution, and a later resolution 
of that association condemning the allocation of 10 percent of the 
frequencies to educational institutions, indicate, all the big pressures 
have come from the commercial interests. 

Here you have the commercial broadcasters who are given 90 per- 
cent of these allocations and yet meet and condemn the 10-percent 
allocation for educational institutions and claim that this 10 percent 
is going to a limited group, going for a limited purpose, as if our 
schools, our schoolhouses, are for a limited purpose and for a limited 
group. As I said on the floor of the Senate, it is like saying that a 
schoolhouse has to be used for 24 hours a day in order to be an im- 
portant public asset. 

Senator Jonnson. It is my understanding that schoolhouses, 
Senator, are in use at 9 o’clock in the morning, yet I heard you down 
on the floor of the Senate condemning as something very vicious the 
proposal that television time for educational purposes be made avail- 
able other than in the good commercial hours. 

Senator Benton. I think you put a different interpretation on 
this, from what I meant. I want time for education at all times, 
including some of the good listening hours. 

Senator Jounson. I heard you find great fault with 9 o’clock’ 
scholars on television. “Ding, dong dollar, 10 o’clock scholar,” 
came to my mind. If you remember I was presiding at that time, or 
I would have interrupted you and recited that bit of verse for you. 

Senator Brenton. Seemingly, it isn’t the first time that I have 
been unable to express well what was in my mind. The point I was 
trying to make in my talk, Senator Johnson, was that there should be 
some 9 or 10 0 ‘clock time in the evening as well as 9 or 10 o’clock in 
the morning for educational and public service. There should be a 
certain proportion of good listening time allocated for public service 
programs. I have some figures that I am going to present to you 
that bear on the present development of television in New York. 
They are extremely illuminating figures that will interest the com- 
mittee. 

Senator McFartanp. Senator Benton, I do not think there is a 
question in anybody’s mind but that both the radio and the television 
should be run in the public interest and, of course, we have had 
numbers of hearings on the question of what is public interest, as to 
the manner the job is to be done, et cetera. All of us want to see 
that done. After frequencies are ‘allocated, they frequently become 
very valuable. They are worth a lot of money to individuals, yet 
the individuals do not pay any thing for them. 

What I would like to know is whether your proposal that you have 
is more practical than the one guiding the Commission. 
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Senator Benton. I believe I have a proposal that is more practical. 
If I could, I would like to proceed in my effort to get my statement, 
my resolution and my proposed bill before you. 

Senator McFaruanp. Go ahead. 

Senator Benton. I think I have made my point that it is now, 
when television is still in its infancy, that we, the Congress has the 
best chance to review these questions, such as the amount of time 
that should be devoted to public service on commercial stations. 
The answer to that one question, in my judgment, would greatly affect 
the need for the number of frequenci ies applied to educational stations. 

If vou had great commercial stations devoting from 6 to 9 o’clock 
in the evening, let us say, three times a week to public service and 
educational programs, manifestly there would be much less need for 
setting up all kinds of frequencies for educational stations. 

But, if television is to follow the pattern of radio, if this pattern is 
to be repeated in television, then the need for special stations especially 
set up for education becomes infinitely greater. 

The two things are a package. There is a third element in the 
package that I think perhaps may prove to be more important than 
either of the other two. I believe it is a mistake to talk about these 
proposed educational stations as something separate and over in a 
special category. Shall they get 10 percent, 15 percent, or 20 percent 
of the frequenc ies? This is not the proper approac +h to the problem. 
But, as I pointed in answer to Senator Hunt’s question, if we miss 
this present chance to orient television toward a public service, edu- 
cational and public interest, I think we have missed our chance for a 
generation—and perhaps not only for a generation, but for keeps. 

I am here today because it is the special responsibility of the 
Congress to take initiative in this area and to see to it that these 
public airways have their chance to serve the public interest. 

I have asked the legislative counsel to work with me to codify some 
ideas of mine in the form of amendments to the Communications Act 
of 1934, and I do not doubt but what you will have, out of your long 
background, Senator Johnson and others here, ideas, if you approve 
this general approach of mine for modifying this particular draft. 

In addition to this proposed bill, I also have this joint resolution. 
Of course, I would have been happy to have had your committee 
conduct an investigation along the very broad lines outlined by 
Senator Hunt’s and my resolution, but since introducing that resolu- 
tion I have talked to a great many people who are close to the 
problem, and I at least have reached the decision that these two 
specific proposals I now present are more suited to the general broad 
type of study Senator Hunt and I first called for. 

In effect, the resolution Senator Hunt and I sponsored said that 
the United States has within its grasp now the greatest communica- 
tion opportunity in its history; that that opportunity is one which 
could literally transform and uplift the intellectual, moral, and political 
life of the Nation. This is the belief of a large number of our best 
informed scholars, educators, and experts in the field of communi- 
cations, and that this opportunity is in great danger of being lost. 

Then our resolution stated that it was the obligation of the Senate 
to inform itself of this opportunity and this danger and to take what- 
ever actions may be appropriate. 
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This new draft bill of mine is called a bill to establish a National 
Advisory Board on Radio and Television, and for other purposes. 
This would amend the Communications Act of 1934 in such a way as, 
in my opinion, to help adapt that act to the tremendous potentialities 
of this age of television. 

This bill calls for the establishment of a National Citizens Advisory 
Board, consisting of 11 outstanding private citizens, which would have 
the duty—among other duties—of annually advising both the Con- 
gress and the Federal Communications Commission—and of course 
the public—on how radio and television are serving the public interest, 
and how they can better serve it. This advice would include an annual 
review of how the licensees of radio and television stations are living 
up to their responsibilities for public service and for education, on how 
they are performing in line with the promises made when they applied 
for their licenses, and on how they can better perform. If the FCC re- 
views annually the TV licenses, the presumption is that it will refer to 
the objective reports of the Citizens Advisory Board for guidance. 

Annually would be my preference for the renewal of TV licenses, 
although I have not studied the subject intimately. The radio prac- 
tice has been every 3 years. Perhaps it should be 2 years for TV, but 
I tend to think annually would be a good idea. 

I had experience as Assistant Secretary of State in setting up the 
National Commission for UNESCO, for which I was responsible. All 
of you have friends on that commission. That commission consists 
of 100 people representing 60 great private organizations of the coun- 
try, plus 40 appointed at large. This commission was set up by Con- 
gress and charged by law with the duty of advising the State Depart- 
ment on the development and relationships of the United States with 
UNESCO. 

I thought a good deal, in drawing up this bill I am presenting today, 
whether that pattern of the National Commission for UNESCO was 
the better pattern, because it assures widespread public interest. I 
decided arbitrarily, out of my own experience, that in this case 11 
men picked for their general backgrounds in the field of education and 
public service, because of no commercial interests in radio or television, 
would be better than the bigger group. 

As Assistant Secretary of State, in working with Senators Smith and 
Mundt in putting through the Smith-Mundt Act, I helped work out 
the set-up for two public commissions, which have functioned very 
successfully. One is the Commission on Public Information. This 
consists of five men. Mark Ethridge was the first chairman, and the 
chairman now is Earnest Canham, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor. Only this week, I had a talk with Mr. Reed, chairman of 
the General Electric Co., who is a member of this commission. He 
feels that the function is very successful, but that semiannual reports 
are too frequent. It was on his counsel that I decided that annual 
reports would be sufficient for my proposed Citizens Relations Ad- 
visory Board to the FCC. 

The second Commission of the Smith-Mundt Act was in the field of 
culture. President Carmichael is Chairman of that Commission. 

These are commissions of outstanding private citizens set up by 
Congress to advise and consult with the State Department, bringing 
their influence to bear in the field of communications in the State 
Department. 


ae 
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Mr. Chairman, the experience and judgment of many of our most 
distinguished private citizens today, in my opinion, indicates that 
television needs this kind of guidance and advice for a greater extent. 
It is for this reason, calling on that past experience of mine, that I 
rk proposed this bill setting up a Citizens Advisory Board to the 


This Board would be appointed by the President with the consent 
of the Senate. 

As I envisage it, its membership would be drawn from among the 
most outstanding men and women in this country in the field of edu- 
cation and communications, and in the civic, cultural, and religious 
life of the Nation. I should expect its membership to be of such stat- 
ure as not to be available, in ordinary course, for full-time employ- 
ment by the Government in this field. No member should have a 
financial stake in the radio or television industries. Its members 
would receive only a per diem compensation, plus travel expenses. 
Its secretariat would be housed in the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, which would be responsible for its housekeeping much as 
the State Department takes responsibility for providing staff and 
facilities for the National Commission for UNESCO. 

Mr. Chairman, as I see it, this Commission could do a lot of things 
that the Federal Communications Commission could not do. It 
would bring to bear experience on these problems which the Federal 
Communications Commission does not have. 

I would like to have the Advisory Board’s annual studies cover, 
among other things, the six points that I list in my prepared testi- 
mony which is to be inserted at the end of this hearing. 

(1) Current radio and television programing trends, both commercial and 
noncommercial, with reference particularly but not exclusively to the proportion 
and adequacy of time allowed for public service and educational programs and 


to the criteria by which these latter are judged—both the sponsored as well as the 
nonsponsored programs * * 


Mr. Chairman, I agree with the industry that there are sponsored 
programs that are public service programs even though I feel these 
are not common. However, I do not submit as a yardstick that any 
nonsponsored program is public service and any sponsored program 
is not public service. That is not a fair way to divide them, not a 
true way. 


* %* * specifically the Board shall consider and advise the Federal Com- 


munications Commission on the question whether commercial licensees shall be 
required to devote a fixed percentage of broadcast time to sustaining public service 
and educational programs, in good listening time, or what tests shall be applied to 
these categories of programs; and shall assist the FCC in its decision whether 
commercial licensees have lived up to their public service and educational 
promises * 


As you know, Mr. Chairman, there have been many cases where 
they have not so lived up, throughout the history of broadcasting, yet 
it has proved almost impossible for the Federal Communications 
Commission to refuse to renew the license. Where licenses have been 
removed, it has seldom been done for that reason. 

(2) The criteria used by the Federal Communications Commission for the as- 
signment of television channels, both those in the very high frequency range and 
those contemplated for the ultra high frequency range, especially but not exclu- 


sively with respect to assuring suitable time for present and prospective public 
service and educational programs. Specifically, the Board shall consider and 
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advise the Federal Communications Commission on its plan for educational 
channel reservations; on the length of time it should , hold these reservations 
open; on the definition of a “‘major educational center,” et cetera; 

(3) The types of control over programing exercised by commercial sponsors, 
or likely to be exercised, and the effect of such control on the future dev elopment 
of high-quality public service radio and television programs; 

(4) The encouragement of the financing of public service and educational radio 
and television programing through educational institutions and other non- 
profit organizations, or other sources. * * * 

Senator Bricker. I am not a member of the subcommittee, but I 
came over for the reason that I introduced in February a joint resolu- 
tion asking for a study by the Federal Communications Commission of 
the allocation of television channels for educational institutions. As 
a result of that, I communicated with the educational institutions of 
the country, both the public and the private colleges and universities, 
and the response has been tremendous. 

After that time the Federal Communications Commission did issue 
an order in which it did reserve in the ultra high frequency channels 
certain wavelengths for the educational institutions. I do not think 
it is at all satisfactory. 

The fact is that there are now no receiving sets that will permit 
reception of television programs on ultra high frequency. I had a 
tremendous response from the colieges and the universities of the 
country and from the public schools, and I think it is a matter that 
ought to be thoroughly investigated. I would like to have it included, 
if possible, in this investigation, if the committee sees fit to proceed 
with it, and the Commission brought down here to see just how limited 
their order is and how ineffective it is in the educational field. I 
think it is something, as Senator Benton said, which, if we pass by at 
this time, we will never recapture. This is the greatest educational 
medium, I think, that the country has at the present time. 

I do know that the educational institutions are interested. Many 
of them have the money. My own university, of which I am a mem- 
ber of the board, has the money and has an application in now, but, 
instead of getting it, they give it to some commercial concern, either 
in West Virginia or Indianapolis, and»say that we will blur their 
pictures if they give us the wavelength we ask for. I do not like that 
kind of an approach on the part of the Commission, and I think the 
Congress should direct them in a policy determination of that kind. 

It was for that reason that I came over this morning to ask that 
my resolution be considered jointly with this, if you are going to 
proceed on it. 

Senator McFar.ianp. Your resolution provided that the FCC make 
the study. 

Senator Bricker. Yes. 

Senator McFar.anp. I had presumed that they were making that 
study. 

Senator Bricker. They made a study and a tentative order was 
issued, which to me is entirely unsatisfactory. I think they could 
not better have complied with the wishes of commercial interests than 
they did. It gives no opportunity for the universities and the colleges 
to get into any field that will do any good whatsoever. I think it is 
a matter that ought to be thoroughly investigated. If we let it pass 
for even a year, 1 think we will wind up losing a great advantage as 
we did lose in radio. 
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There is one university in the country at the present time that is 
giving credit in studies for engineering television. That is the Uni- 
versity of Utah. In Minnesota they are giving courses. Iowa is the 
only university to get a station and the Ford Foundation gave them 
$3,000 to $4,000 to help them operate. 

The Ohio State University has its application in. It has a radio 
station which has worked perfectly. It covers the whole State. 
There are no commercials on it. There are educational programs, 
and there have been from the very beginning. 

I can envision a State university, for instance, getting one of these 
stations and retransmitting these programs to the various institutions 
who would not have to do anything but install their receiving sets 
possibly both the private and public institutions. The public institu- 
tions are tremendously interested in it on the high-school level. That 
is what this correspondence is about. That is the reason I came 
over, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Benton. Are you familiar, Senator Bricker, with the state- 
ment of the New York Board of Regents 2 or 3 weeks ago? 

Senator Bricker. No; I am not. 

Senator Benron. This seems to me the most important develop- 
ment Ray has happened in television outside the commercial field. 
The New York Board of Regents report hit the front page of the 
New York Times. It demanded 11 frequencies for New York State 
to be operated by the New York Board of Regents. Mr. Holtzman, 
the chairman of its subcommittee, announced the regents would seek 
to get 3% million dollars from the State of New York to finance the 
construction of these 11 stations. He said the TV frequencies about 
to be allocated by the FCC are the American people’s most valuable 
national asset, and the New York Board of Regents felt they had a 
first mortgage on them and are going to fight for them. 

Under the proposed FCC allocations there are only seven that 
have been allocated for all of New hie State. 

The charge of the industry has been that the educational institu- 
tions won’t take up the 10 percent allocated on a national basis. 
That may be true in some areas, and I’m sure will be true. On the 
other hand, the New York board wants 11 for itself, where only 7 
have been allocated for all New York educational institutions. Here 
is a letter from the department of education, in my State of Connecti- 
cut, and I may say we have been allocated one frequency only, and 
that hits only two counties in our State partially, while five of our coun- 
ties cannot get the signal at all. Mr. Engelman of our State depart- 
ment of education writes me: 

It is my hope that channels may be allocated to the State department of educa- 
tion for Connecticut for service to the elementary and secondary schools. 

This letter, like the action of the New York State board, is exactly 
along the lines that Senator Bricker has just mentioned. The letter 
continues 

Today I discussed the need for appropriations for such a service before a sub- 
committee of the Connecticut General Assembly in anticipation of channels to 
be used, 

Mr. Chairman, the industry says the educators won’t use these 
channels. It says there is no money to finance them. I submit that 
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the action of the New York Board of Regents, if given time for its 
influence to be felt, can have a profound effect on this situation. 

Senator Bricker. We have an application down there now and 
cannot get an adequate hearing at the present time because of the 
conflict with commercial interests. I turned to one letter in my 
file. I sent a copy of a statement I made to the Senate to all the 
universitities in the country. This letter is from the University of 
Arizona and says: 

I am pleased to learn of your interest in this important matter, which I am 
certain is in harmony with that of the colleges and universities of our country. 

I have them from practically every State in the Union. Some have 
not even had it called to their attention, however. 

The private schools are having a hard time at the present time 
getting money, but the State universities could carry the great burden 
of the expense in establishing the broadcasting station, and they are 
not too high for most of them to meet even at the present time, if 
they could get the channels and the frequencies. 

Senator Jounson. May I ask Senator Bricker when the institution 
he speaks of filed an application? 

Senator Bricker. It was Ohio State. Sometime last year. 

Senator Jonnson. Was it rejected last year? 

Senator Bricker. Yes. 

Senator Benton. Isn’t it in the freeze? No frequency has been 
assigned to anybody. 

Senator Bricker. It is frozen because they say there is a conflict 
with the commercial stations in West Virginia and in Indianapolis, 
which they have not allocated yet. This order of the Commission 
does not do us any good. We might be able to buy a station, but 
that would be terribly high. 

Senator Jonnson. That illustrates what we were speaking of before 
you came in, Senator Bricker. From what you say now, I presume 
that if the channel were granted to the institution you are speaking 
of, it would cause distortion with a station that had already been 
granted in Indianapolis and in West Virginia. 

Senator Bricker. No; stations for which they had applications 
were on file and they were all in the freeze as I understand it. 

Senator Jonnson. None of those questions have been determined 
yet? Is that so? 

Senator Bricker. No. That is the reason I introduced my reso- 
lution, so we could get a study and a report from the Commission. 

Senator Jonnson. Your resolution called for a study by the Com- 
mission and the Commission is studying that very question right now. 

Senator Bricker. They have and will reconsider further when hear- 
ings are held on their tentative order which was not satisfactory, be- 
cause it allocates ultra-high-frequency channels that are not yet of 
any value to anybody. Maybe some day they will be, but I don’t 
think the educational institutions ought to be expected to wait until 
we get transformers for all the sets, or get a new set out to receive 
the ultra-high-frequency wave. 

Senator Jonnson. As you know the proposed allocation may not 
have any statutory basis whatever. Of course, the assignment of 
frequencies must be determined by applications and it isn’t quite fair 
to say that the Commission has turned down the application of Ohio 
State when they haven’t turned down their application specifically. 
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Senator Bricker. I think they have. I will check on that. 

Senator Benton. My understanding is that the FCC has set up 
these tentative allocations, but they have not been confirmed yet. 
Certainly, it is not encouraging if you haven’t been set up tentatively. 

Senator McFar.anp. Would these tentative assignments of stations 
that are set up in the Commission’s plan plus the other two that have 
been granted in these localities preclude the granting of the one for 
Ohio State? 

Senator Bricker. I think one had been tentatively granted and 
the other not. 

Senator McFaruanp. I understood they had not been allotted to 
individuals, but they had been allotted to areas. 

Senator Bricker. I think that is the situation. I am not in- 
terested in my own university particularly. I just had it brought to 
my attention because we had the application in. I started to study 
it and saw the other universities in the country were equally inter- 
ested in it and are in relatively the same position. That was the 
reason for this resolution. 

Senator Benton. There is just one educational frequency tenta- 
tively allocated to Connecticut, one to Massachusetts, none to New 
Jersey at all, only two for these three great States, and New Jersey is 
a State not without some background in the history of education. 

I attach great importance, Mr. Chairman, to a subject that I cover 
in the next two or three pages, which I think has an important bearing 
on this problem and which has had very little public discussion. 

Senator Jonnson. I would like to say one word with respect to 
Senator Bricker’s observation before we go on. The Commission, 
as Senator Bricker knows, has set up until July 9 an opportunity for 
all people to be heard with respect to these allocations. 

Senator Bricker. We have been heard. We have our application 
in. I do not know that there has been a formal hearing, but we pre- 
sented the evidence. 

Senator Jonnson. You have not been rejected yet; or have you? 

Senator Bricker. It was my understanding we had. I will bring 
that up to date. There has been much that has happened since I 
was at a meeting there. 

Senator Jonunson. I wish you would bring us up to date on the 
status of that application. 

Senator Bricker. That is the only interest I have in it. We have 
made the application. We made the application early because we 
had a radio station. ‘They are all in the ultrahigh frequencies. Our 
application was for the present range. 

Senator Benton. Yours was for VHF and they gave you UHF 
tentatively? 

Senator Bricker. That is right. They have done nothing as far 
as granting us a channel is concerned. They have just applied the 
over-all order that they made. 

Senator Jonnson. The only point I am trying to make is that the 
matter has not been decided, that your resolution called for a study 
and consideration by the Commission of the problem of reserving 
TV frequencies for educational purposes, and the Commission is 
giving consideration and study to that problem. While I do not 
know what the status of your application may be, your concern 
about reservation of TV frequencies for educational purposes is some- 
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thing that is current and is being considered currently in the Federal 
Communications Commission, and that is what your resolution 
asks for. 

Senator Bricker. I am not pleading for one case nor one applica- 
tion. 1 am pleading for the educational institutions. 

Senator JoHnson. It is important because it is symbolic—— 

Senator Bricker. Of the whole problem and program. 

Senator Jounson. Certainly. 

Senator McFaritanp. What Senator Johnson means is that there 
was no need for us to act on your resolution because the Commission 
was doing the thing that you wanted it to do. 

Senator Bricker. | was interested in seeing that before they came 
to a final conclusion, this committee and the Senate of the Congress 
might know what was going on and have the interests of the educa- 
tional institution in mind. As you know, the Commission is con- 
stantly beseeched by the commercial interests. They become pro- 
tagonists of that interest, and understandably so. I am not criticiz- 
ing them. 

It is apparent in the nature of the organization. 

They set up their little cliques of interested applicants, and so 
forth, but here is a field that I think, under the law, maybe because of 
experience and practice down there, is outside of their field, and they 
are not giving protection to it. 

Senator Benron. In view of the commercial pressures on the FCC, 
I feel they are to be congratulated for having even set up 10 percent 
for education. It took nerve and courage to set up even this 10 per- 
cent. 

Senator Brickrr. One member of the Commission told me I had 
upset their scheme of things by introducing this resolution. Frieda 
Hennock has been very interested in this and went out to our radio 
forum out there, which we hold every year. This was given some 
consideration at that time, but it is only to get this interest, which I 
think is paramount in the whole problem, brought forcibly to the 
attention of the Commission—and if we don’t do it, it won’t be done. 

Senator Hunt. May I read a brief paragraph from an address made 
by the chairman of our full committee on the floor of the Senate last 
year, directly on this particular matter we are discussing: 

it is charged that the bewildered Commissioners, bogged down in the techni- 
calities and the red tape of their own creation, are the captives of their own staff, 
and that their own staff, in turn, is the captive of the high and the mighty in 
the very industry that the Commissioa was created to regulate. The power horse 
has usurped the plough handles and seized the whip, and the Commission is now 
pulling the plough. 

Mr. President, this is a shocking indictment, but there is abundant evidence 
that that is the truth. 

Senator Bricker. That is exactiy what I am driving at. It is 
because of that situation that we ought to move into this field. 

Senator McFar.anp. I might say that this committee has done 
something about this captive business. They have tried to report 
legislation that would put this Commission on a higher standard, as 
judges, where they wouldn’t be captives of the staff, but thus far 
we have not had any action by the House on that legislation. It is 
very badly needed. Everyone knows that. I think, if we can get 
some constructive legislation, effecting procedure, maybe we wouldn’t 
have to have all these hearings. 
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Senator Bricker. You have a bill, S. 658, which this committee 
and the Senate, passed unanimously, which would accomplish this. 

Senator McFaruanp. It passed four times. Yet certain lobbyists 
from the Commission, I understand, staff members, get over there in 
the House and kill that legislation. 

Senator Brenton. Senator Bricker, are you aware that this legis- 
lation includes provisions for repealing the provisions in the Federal 
Communications Commission Act that may cause the loss of fre- 
quencies to a company that violates the antitrust laws? If that 
provision were out of the act, from my casual explorations in this field 
lately, I believe this legislation could be passed. However, if Congress 
proposes to let a company go out and violate the antitrust laws and 
yet keep its frequencies, some people will object. 

Senator McFarianp. That provision is not keeping the legislation 
from passing. If it were, it would have been passed by the House and 
sent over a long time ago. What does that provision do? Under the 
present law, when a case goes before a court, the court has the power 
to impose a fine and imprisonment and, in addition to that, to cancel 
the license. Under the present law the Commission, even though the 
court has refused to cancel the license and has said it wasn’t a proper 
case calling for cancellation of the license, the Commission can go 
ahead and do it anyway. 

All that this bill would do would be to provide that the court alone 
has that power rather than the Commission. I might say to you that 
they have never exercised that power. They have used it at the Com- 
mission as a threat, but they have never used it. No one that I know 
of in Congress or out of Congress believes in ruling by fear. If the 
Commission needs the power and really want to exercise that author- 
ity, why haven’t they exercised it up to the present time. Where the 
courts have not canceled the license, they have not canceled it. 

Our committee felt that a person should be placed in jeopardy but 
once, and in this instance the Courts have been granted the authority 
to cancel licenses and that is enough. 

Senator Bricker. You have already three departments working 
on it at the present time. 

Senator Brenton. It is another subject, but I think the Sherman 
Act is ruled by fear, or by threat. 

Senator McFaruanp. That might be, but this bill does not cancel 
that. Some of the staff, I think, at the Federal Communications 
Commission, have spread it around and propagandized it to that 
effect. It does not cancel that power, and the power still remains 
in the court. I believe the court can be trusted, and I will place just 
as much trust in the courts of the United States as I would in any 
Commission. This bill did not cancel any power. It did not take 
anything away, and anybody using that is using it just as an excuse. 
1 know what the matter is over there. I know that it is the staff going 
over there and propagandizing in regard to other matters, and they 
know I know. 

Senator Benton. The propganda has reached me; it has sounded 
persuasive and I am pleased to have your explanation. 

Senator Bricker. This brings forcibly to our attention at least 
what happens in so many boards and bureaus and commissions in 
Washington. They become ingrown. They become captive, just as 
the chairman said, of certain special interests, and they do not do the 
job in the public interest. 
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I, therefore, feel that a good, complete reorganization is a good thing, 
just as in the RFC. If they go too long and become channelized and 
subject to these various pressures and procedures, which their staff sets 
up for them, I think the public interest is going to be neglected. That 
is why I agree entirely with the Senator from Connecticut that a 
thoroughgoing investigation ought to be conducted. 

Senator McFaruanp. | would hate to believe that the staff is 
running the Commission. I cannot think it is. I do think that until 
we get a better procedural act, until each member of the Commission 
is assigned an attorney and who is set apart from the staff, the Com- 
mission cannot act as free as it should. 

Senator Bricker. Each one ought to have an attorney, an engineer, 
and an accountant for his own service. 

Senator Benton. This bill of mine is designed to strengthen the 
Commission and support it and give it more influence and public 
support and standing. 

I am gratified, Senator Bricker, that you came in today, and I 
congratulate you on the interest and leadership you have taken. 
If your staff has time to give me excerpts from those letters, perhaps 
the chairman will let me include them at the end of my testimony, 
with my own letters. The mail I have received has amazed me. 

Senator Bricker. I have received more from the public schools 
than I have from the universities and colleges, who want to get this 
program under way, so they can put the receiving sets right in the 
schoolroom. 

Senator Benton. Millions of unorganized people, without a lobby 
and without a voice, are highly aroused on this subject. 

Senator Bricker. That was the reason I came today. 

Senator McFaruanp. Senator, you are welcome to sit in with us 
at any and all of our hearings. 

Senator Bricker. | appreciate that very much. 

If any further proceedings are taken, I hope the educational aspects 
will be included as a part of the hearing. 

Senator Benton. Senator Bricker, I hope you will let me send you 
my prepared and formal testimony which I am not reading in full 
today, and that you will read the section on the subscription or sub- 
scriber method of broadcasting programs. This method, I believe, 
has an important bearing on programs broadcast by a university and 
their whole method of operating. If commercial interests will take 
up this new approach to broadcasting, they will develop public service 
and educational broadcasting in my opinion on a scale heretofore 
undreamed of, and such a development would put less pressure on the 
educational institution to carry the whole load. 

Senator Bricker. That is true, but I think the educational insti- 
tutions should be given the opportunity if they want it. 

Senator Benton. I agree wholly, Mr. Chairman. I will now skip 
over some of this, but the rest of (4) deals with what I mentioned to 
Senator Bricker, the question of subscription broadcasting. This 
method would be financed from direct payments from subscribers 
instead of by the advertisers. 

I will come back to that in a moment. 

No. 5 is: 

(5) The character of legislation necessary to insure maximum development of 
the educational and public service potentialities of radio and television; and 
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(6) The formulation, in cooperation with the respective State educational 
agencies, of appropriate State-wide standards for educational and other public 
service programs, to be required by the Federal Communications Commission in 
the granting or renewal of licenses for radio or television broadcasting. 

The FCC has neither the time nor the authority actively to seek 
out, marshal, and crystallize public opinion. During its existence it 
has, so far as I am aware, brought out only one general critique of 
broadcasting, the famous Blue Book of 1946. That Blue Book was 
mild enough though it stirred up great controversy. 

As you will remember, those of you who were interested in the Blue 
Book, it had some good results—but they soon faded away. I would 
expect the proposed Citizens Advisory Board, in its annual reports, 
to produce something equivalent to an annual Blue Book, but to learn 
how to do it better and better every year, and to arouse more and more 
interest every year. The Board could do it without the charge of 
censorship and violation of the first amendment, because the Board is 
a group of distinguished citizens and its role is advisory only. I would 
draw several of the membership from the newspaper and publishing 
business. The annual report could put the spotlight on successful 
efforts in the field of education and public service, and could view 
with alarm the discrepancies between promise and performance. 

Of course, a key subject for constant review is the whole subject of 
just what public service programs are, and just what educational pro- 
grams are. These phrases have been much abused. 

When I was a young man in the advertising business prior to my 
retirement from it in 1936, I helped launch a radio program, in behalf 
of one of my clients, called Gang Busters. I was amazed to learn 
that some licensees classified this as an ‘educational program”’ 
because it showed that crime doesn’t pay. Recently I heard of a 
TV station owner who defended the heavy use he was making of 
grade B western movies on the ground that they showed children the 
costumes worn in frontier times. 

Senator Jounson. Every radio or television program is an edu- 
cational program as far as that is concerned. It may be educating 
him in something he ought not to know, but it is educational. It is 
a mixture of education and entertainment. 

Senator Benton, that is a very important point, and I hope you do 
cover it here, just what you mean by an educational program and 
se what you are talking about. I hope you make that very specific, 

ecause it is important whether you are talking about propaganda, 

political propaganda, or pressure group propaganda as being educa- 
tional or whether you are talking about some other kind of educational 
program, ac ademic, scientific, or something specific. 

Senator Benton. We can start out, I think, with the agreement 
that all formal education sponsored by academic institutions would 
be classified educational, but that is much too narrow a definition, 
and thus we need a broader definition. 

But we must not let our definition get so broad that we include 
Gang Busters and grade B western movies as educational. 

Senator Jonnson. I am not so interested in definition as I am 
interested in finding out what your definition is and what you are 
talking about when you use “educational program.’’ I wanted to 
know what you envision as an “educational program.” 
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Senator Benton. I am not prepared to give you a precise definition, 
Senator Johnson, this morning. I am sure my definition would be 
much narrower than yours. 

Senator JOHNSON. ‘The reason I ask that is because I refer again 
to your talk on the floor in which you were so very critical to the use 
of early morning hours for educational purposes, if 9 o’clock is an 
arly morning hour. What you said then made me wonder just 
what you had in mind. 

Senator Bunton. I want the 9 o’clock hours for education, but I 
don’t want only these hours. The American people should have, 
in my judgment, also evening hours for adult education. 

Senator Jounson. I agree with that completely, but T would like 
to have you tell us just ‘what it is you want to do and how you are 
going to educate these people and what you are going to educate 
them about. 

Senator Benton. I believe that the great potential of television 
is likely to be in the field of adult education rather than in the field 
of formal education, though I wholly concur with the New York 
Board of Regents and other great educational institutions that they 
should explore methods of adapting TV to formal education. But 
if you are going to use TV effectively in the field of adult education, 
you have to put your programs on the air at the time they are at 
home. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have your new bill? I am very anxious 
to look at it. Your original bill, the Benton-Hunt resolution, had as 
its most vital part the continuance of the freeze. I am very anxious 
to see in what way you changed your approach to it. 

Senator Benton. I have talked to many people who have been 
wrestling with this problem, and my present suggestion is incorporated 
in my draft of a new proposed resolution, which you will find imme- 
diately after page 11, which is the concluding page of my prepared testi- 
mony. In talking to many of my friends who have connections with 
broadcasting, I have discovered the grave problem involved in the un- 
certainty hanging over the industry, growing out of this freeze. 

I have therefore decided, in part in order to do justice to many areas 
which haven’t had television, in order to get television into those areas 
that some kind of arbitrary decision needs to be made. My suggestion 
in my new resolution is— 

That in order to assure more time for exploration by parties whose interest in 
television would serve the public good, and in order to guard against decisions by 
default, a minimum time of one year from the date of the passage of this resolution 
shall elapse before any further assignment of frequencies to licensees or any con- 
struction permits to build new television stations shall be granted by the Federal 
Communications Commission. Applications for frequencies may be made at any 
time during this designated year. 

Some of my friends tell me they do not expect the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to get to these applications and building per- 
mits for a vear anvhow. 

One of the problems in the industry seems to be the high degree of 
uncertainty. Seemingly, many legal actions will be brought. The 
FCC has to hold hearings. I hear they have over 700 people already 
who want to be heard on the tentative allocations. 

Senator Jonnson. If that is the case, why do vou direct the Com- 
mission to hold up assignments for a year? Why do you make this a 
vital part of this resolution? 
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Senator Benton. I thought it was important as part of this resolu- 
tion because it puts the universities and other institutions on notice 
that they have 1 year. They know they have 1 year, but they cannot 
be sure they will have the three hundred and sixty-sixth day. I would 
like to give them even more time. In view of the long experience of 
the commercial broadcasters who know exactly what they want here 
and many of whom have been in this field for over 20 years and in view 
of the relative inexperience of the new groups that are only beginning 
to interest themselves in it, I think the year is a minimum time, and I 
wish it were longer. But, in line with the many problems now faced, 
the many complexities involved, it seemed to me perhaps the best 
that could be done or should be done under the circumstances was to 
set up specifically and convincingly the 1 vear. 

Senator Jounson. The effect of your proposal would be to delay it 
just one more year, because, after the year was up, then all the appli- 
cations would have to come in and all the he: arings would have to be 
held. 

Senator Benton. The FCC is going to use part of this year on 
the hearings on this third order of theirs. 

Senator JOHNSON. Yes, but if this resolution of yours became effec- 
tive, they could not do anything. They would just have to mark 
time until your sabbatical year had passed, and then they could start 
in again where they left off prior to the passage of your resolution. 

Senator Benton. It did not occur to me in that light, that it would 
delay everything for an additional year on top of a first year. If it 
does, I agree the resolution may need rewording to avoid that. I 
was trying to put the universities, educational institutions, and the 
mayors—lI had a bulletin from the Mayors’ Association wanting time 
on this problem—the Conference of Mayors and other interested 
noncommercial groups that they would count on | year. 

Senator JoHNson. What kind of an educational program are your 
mayors going to run? Will it be a-political educational program? 
You must remember, they are political officers. 

Senator Benton. I do not believe, Senator Johnson, that we should 
stick only to the word ‘‘educational.”’ 

Senator Jonnson. That is what I am glad to have you say. If 
vou are going to include propaganda and pressure group propaganda 
and all these other things with educational matters, that is what | 
want to know. I think that is important to have you make that 
statement. 

Senator Brenton. I suggest for that this Citizens Board proposed 
by my bill that one of its first jobs should be to define what is meant 
by “‘public service” and to give us a greater clarity on exactly what is 
meant by this much used and abused phrase. There all kinds of 
programs produced by the University of Wisconsin for farmers that 
could be said to be public service progranis. I would not necessarily 
call them educational programs. I assume the same thing is true at 
the University of Ohio. The city of New York owns a radio station 
over which it puts out all kinds of information. I have not analyzed 
the programing, but I have not heard any charges against the station 
for programs unsuited to the public interest. 

My proposed citizens board would study all these questions of 
yours and many more would study what is being done and would 
help establish the standards. 
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Senator McFaruanp. Senator, let me ask you this question. 
First, I want to say to you that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has been interested—and I think Senator Johnson, 
as chairman, will verify this—in better programs over the radio and 
television for years. 

Senator Benton. In the face of that interest of yours the standards 
have gone down and down and the American people are now getting 
less than 10 years ago, and 10 years ago they were getting less public 
service than 20 years ago. That is exactly the problem we are dis- 
cussing. 

Senator McFaruanp. I won’t say whether you are right or wrong 
in that. I just want to say that, in order to correct this problem, 
you must have some kind of a remedy. When we talk about public 
interest and programs, such as Gang Busters—personally I do not 
think we ought to have a lot of those kinds of programs—we immedi- 
ately are confronted with the question of censorship. As soon as 
someone says we are censoring a program, a cry goes up to the effect, 
that freedom of news guaranteed by our Constitution and freedom of 
expression are being suppressed. 

Senator Benton. I am deeply alarmed by any threat of censor- 
ship or suppression. I share that determination to protect freedom 
of expression. ‘That is why I propose setting up the Citizens Board. 

Senator McFarianp. All they can do is do the same thing. 

You have to reach it in any of three ways. One may be by the 
method that has been suggested here; that is, that more frequencies 
be allotted to universities. 

Senator Benton. That is one possibility for greater emphasis on 
education. 

Senator McFartanp. There you have the problem of choosing 
between them and the financing of the station. 

Senator Benton. That is right. 

Senator McFartanp. I won’t go into the problems. 

Senator Benton. This is one major possibility: More frequencies 
for educational institutions. 

Senator McFar.anp. The second one would be to compel commer- 
cial stations to allocate a certain amount of time for educational 
purposes. 

Senator Benton. And to set up higher standards and to live up to 
them. 

Senator McFartanp. When you get into that second one, then 
you are going to say, ““‘Who is to judge the program?’ It isn’t easy. 
We have wrestled with it for quite a while, as to who is going to say 
whether that is an educational program and who is going to give it 
to you. 

The third one is for public opinion to demand a better type of pro- 
gram. The latter ought to be worked upon and through educational 
processes, regardless what we do about the other two. But those are 
the only three remedies we have. 

Senator Benton. There is a fourth one, and I am coming to it 
now. 

Senator McFartanp. Let’s have the fourth one. 

Senator Benton. I do think that this proposed Citizens Board 
can be very effective in arousing the public interest in this great and 
important subject of TV and it can best serve the public interest. 
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Senator McFaruanp. That would be on No. 3, of course. 

Senator Benton. Which, in turn, would have its effect on the voters 
and educators and program managers of the stations. 

Senator McFaritanp. Would you make their advice binding? 

Senator Benton. Not a bit. The Citizens Board is purely counsel 
and purely advisory, and it is designed to strengthen and build up 
the FCC and not to undermine it. This is a device that I have seen 
work constructively and helpfully in the State Department, which 
I now believe can be applied with great success to the FCC. 

Senator Jounson. This would not be binding. It would be an 
appraisal of programing? 

Senator Benton. Yes, only that, although it could, of course, 
recommend to the Congress. 

Senator Jonnson. It canrecommend. It would be a public report. 

Senator Benton. Yes, and it would be wholly advisory. 

Senator Jonnson. That the Congress could read, that the FCC 
could read, and Tom, Dick, and Harry could read? 

Senator Benton. That is right. We can be reasonably sure that 
the program managers and station owners will read it, too. 

Senator JoHNnson. If it were not compulsory, if it were simply a 
report and merely an appraisal of a group who had qualifications for 
making such an appraisal, it seems to me it would be of tremendous 
value to the country. 

Senator Benton. Senator Johnson, I think 11 distinguished citizens 
from the field of education, communication, and so forth, writing a 
report annually over a period of 10 years, could not help but have an 
enormous effect on raising standards. 

Senator McFaruanp. It would help in the third remedy that I 
mentioned. It would help to bring that about through public 
opinion, which is a strong weapon. 

Senator Benton. Yes. 

My fourth, which I think may be the most important of all—— 

Senator Jonnson. What page is that? 

Senator Benton. Page 6. I start with the fourth paragraph on 
subscription broadcasting or subscriber broadcasting. It is a term 
given to various techniques of transmitting coded or scrambled signals 
which could be received only by a recipient who would pay for the 
broadcasts so transmitted. 

I may say that I think this new system can put real programing 
competition into the radio industry. It throws in a wholly different 
type of operation. It gives the public a real choice, a new and 
unprecedented kind of choice. 

Senator Jonnson. That is the McDonald experiment. 

Senator Brenton. Personally, I have long been interested in this 
idea. Back in 1944 or 1945 I put in an application to the FCC to 
start a subscription radio service in New York City. I abandoned it 
6 years ago when I entered the State Department and withdrew my 
application. 

Senator McFar.anp. How would that get a better program? 

Senator Benton. Here is how such a system would get a different 
program, in my opinion, and one that many people would regard as 
better. 

Many of the greatest potentials of broadcasting as a communications 
art have been unexploited, not because they were technically impos- 
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sible, but because they were economically unprofitable or otherwise 
impractical as long as all broadcasting remains financed by advertising 
revenue alone. 

To give you some quick and timely illustrations which are easily 
recognizable in terms of the present pattern of radio and TV broad- 
cast era: Much current discussion is being devoted to the fact that 
high quality programing such as the Me ‘tropolitan Opera, fine theat- 
rical plays, first-run motion pictures, and outstanding spectator sports 
events are not available on television. One reason is that television 
can cause the patronage to suffer in the theaters, studios, or arenas 
where they are normally enjoyed. It is less a question of whether 
the public would pay to see such programs on television—in my judg- 
ment, the public would pay to see them—as it is a question of how 
to collect for bringing these programs into the home. 

However, we are here also concerned with the question of how to 
develop the educational potentialities of television, not only for regular 
pedagogical instruction but, more broadly, for adult education in the 
widest public service sense. That is the definition, Senator Johnson, 
which you are seeking, and I am not prepared to give it today, although 
it is far easier for me to tell what is not a public service than for me 
to say what is. 

1 may say, from the standpoint of the University of Connecticut, 
I have thought that a subscription station might finance itself far 
more quic ‘kly than anyone may now suppose. 

Television can bring knowledge to our homes under this subscription 
system—knowledge and not mere entertainment. 

Principally, I believe this is a system for the big urban markets. 
I do not think it would apply to areas like Arizona, though it might. 
In a big urban market—let me take as an example, the ‘make- -up of 
the New York Sunday Times or the Tribune. Notice all the feature 
columns. The Times has a column on education by Benjamin Fine, 
one on science, a big sports section, a column on stamp collecting, a 
section about radio broade ‘asting, a column for advertising men, a real 
estate section, a financial section. The technique of editing a Sunday 
paper is to keep adding these various sections when the editor thinks 
they will pick up enough additional circulation and advertising to 
pay off. 

Similarly, a program director would start and add TV programs 
to appeal to mente so they would buy his subscription service in 
New York City. 

Take stamp collecting as a simple and elementary example. If the 
program director thought there were 50,000 people in New York 
interested in stamp collecting who would pay a nickel a day on that 
service, a service which might give these people for the first time in 
their lives a sense of participation, he would put on a daily stamp 
collecting get-together. If he picked up 50,000 subscribers, because 
they wanted to listen each day and participate at a nickel a day, he 
would pick up $2,500 a day, which is a great deal more than he would 
sell that same time for, to an advertiser on a local New York station. 

[ could carry that same idea along to putting on, Mondays for the 
lawyers, a review of the Supreme Court decisions, so that the lawyers 
will pay you a nickel a day in order to have the Columbia Law School 
give them on Monday afternoon a review of the Supreme Court de- 

isions. I will carry this idea all the way through to its ultimate, let 
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us say, to teaching physics. In my opinion, there not only may be 
enough people who want to study physics by television in New York 
City but probably are enough to pay a broadcaster to put on a pro- 
gram teaching physics by television if he can collect the money from 
the students in the same way a university gets its fees from its stu- 
dents. 

Senator Hunt. May I cite a situation that could be comparable in 
all States of the Union. During the winter months, my university 
conducts a course in wool. It requires that the wool growers of my 
State come to the university for 2 weeks. That takes them away from 
their ranches. It is expensive. There is no reason at all why that 
same program could not be given to a rancher over TV. I missed by 
just a half-hour a couple of weeks ago a demonstration whereby a pro- 
fessional group was seated in a theater and at a hospital a few miles 
from the theater some major surgery was performed. Those who 
viewed it told me they were able to see it better and learn more than 
when they see it in an ampitheater and try to watch the operation. 

Senator Benton. Wouldn’t your ranchers prefer to pay 35 cents a 
week instead of paying their expenses to go to the university and 
being away from their ranches in order to take that course? 

Senator Hunt. That is right. 

Senator Benton. When I was hoping to launch subscription radio 
back in 1945, the Alfred Sloan Foundation was prepared to finance, in 
conjunction with the faculty of Columbia University, programs every 
day on these stations in economic education. So, there you would 
have had a great philanthropic group joining with a great university, 
prepared to put on a series of economic educational programs every 
day, due to Mr. Alfred Sloan’s interest in economic education, through 
subscription radio. 

The present commercial structure of broadcasting allows for none 
of this. Such programs are unprofitable and impossible. The struc- 
ture of television, the way it is now developed, keyed to the adver- 
tisers, makes it equally impossible. Mr. Chairman, I want to make 
clear that I envision the subscription television stations largely as 
commercial stations, commercially run for profit. But, I believe the 
men running them would quickly discover that a major way to put on 
programs which people would buy would be to go to Columbia Law 
School and cooperate on programs for lawyers and cooperate with the 
economic department on economic programs. ‘The station might 
put on the General Assembly that Lew Douglas has just conducted 
at Columbia there in the field of public service. Yes, subscription 
TV puts a stimulant on the owners of the stations to work with the 
universities, instead of, as now, a repressant. 

Senator Kem. Don’t you think there is a tremendous advantage in 
people going to educational institutions, an advantage that they 
get from mingling with other students and the personal contact with 
members of the faculty? What Senator Hunt refers to, we refer to 
in Missouri as “shorthorn courses” at the university, where farmers 
come for from 3 to 6 weeks. I would hate to see anything done that 
would do away with that, with the contact they make with other 
members of their own business and with the members of the faculty 
and the university community, which is a tremendous advantage. 

Senator Benton. Yes; I agree. Senator Kem, I am a trustee of 
one university and one college. We run evening courses downtown 
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through the University of Chicago. These are, of course, a substitute 
for our courses on our campus; but, if that is the only thing the boy 
can get, it is a lot better than not having the exposure to education. 

Senator Kem. I don’t know whether it has already been brought 
out, but we have had some complaint in Missouri about stations 
being allocated for educational purposes on the ground that there are 
no institutions in our State that are ready and willing to avail them- 
selves of those allocations. Are you dealing with that phase of the 
situation? 

Senator Benton. I am not sure I just understand your question. 

Senator Kem. There is no educational institution in our State that 
has come forward and said, ‘‘We are interested in making the necessary 
investment.” 

Senator Benton. I have dealth with that at some length and so did 
Senator Bricker when he was here. I will send to you the back- 
ground material on the New York Board of Regents’ action which 
took place a couple of weeks ago. In some States action is being 
taken that will have great influence in other States. The New York 
Board of Regents is now asking for 11 stations and is going to the 
legislature to get $3 million to finance their building. That pro- 
posal may come under review and study by your educational authori- 
ties in Missouri. They haven’t yet had time. Educators move more 
slowly than any other group. Educating educators is the toughest 
educational job of all. 

Senator Kem. It has been suggested in our State by some who are 
interested in commercial television that the higher bands be used for 
educational purposes and that the proposed allocation be vacated for 
that purpose. 

Senator Benton. Senator Johnson would know more about that 
than I. Have they set up their tentative allocation that way? 

Senator Jonnson. Not in Colorado. They gave 25 percent of the 
V.H. F. allocations in Denver to education, and in some communities 
in Colorado they gave as much as 50 percent of the allocations. 

Senator Kem. Do you consider that a sound proposal? 

Senator Benton. I have a note here, Senator Kem, that about 80 
percent of the educational reservations out of a total of 209 are in 
the ultra rather than the very high frequencies. 

Senator Hunt. There are no sets now capable of receiving the 
ultrahigh frequencies. 

Senator Benton. Yes. 

I want to make it clear that I want maximum justice done to the 
universities. The closer you get to this problem, the more difficult 
it is to keep that particular objective in mind. How best to do that, 
in line with your question, I am not sure. 

Senator Jonnson. Senator if I may say this, there are 12 very 
high channels, and-there are some 80 unoccupied unltrahigh chanels, 
and 40, more or less, have been made available now for allocation. 
So, there is plenty of ultrahigh allocations, plenty of ultrahigh 
channels which can be allocated. So, the door is not being closed. 

Senator Hunt. Senator, would you explain why there are not now 
available the television sets that will receive ultrahigh frequency? 

Senator Jonnson. Because ultrahigh has not been approved yet. 
It is still in the experimental stage. 

: Senator Hunt. Are there any stations capable of transmitting at 
this time? 


‘ oh 
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Senator Jounson. There are no stations transmitting ultrahigh 
except in the experimental stage. I think there is one in Connecticut 
at Bridgeport that is acting as a slave station for one of the very 
high-frequency broadcasting or telecasting companies in New York. 
But we have not quite gotten to it yet. They have not actually 
developed it yet. 

Senator Benton. Mr. Chairman, you have been terribly generous 
with your time, and I will skip through the rest of this as best I can. 
I am deeply grateful to you and Senator Johnson and Senator Hunt 
and Senator Kem for giving such close and prolonged attention to 
my testimony. 

The present Communications Act seadliinalbe authorizes the FCC, 
under section 303 (g) to— 
study new uses for radio, provide for experimental uses of frequencies, and gen- 
erally encourage the larger and more effective use of radio in the publie interest. 

It seems to me significant that there is a long record of historical 
perspective in favor of just such new uses of broadcasting. I 
won’t give these quotations, but I would like to give you a summary 
of the results of the McDonald experiment in Chicago. He had 300 
families and he had only movies. All the movies were before 1948. 
He only ran this experiment for 90 days. 

Senator Kem. That is the Zenith experiment? 

Senator Bunton. Yes. 

He did not give it any promotional push. These families before 
his installation averaged 0.47 times going to the movies per week, 
and at the end of his experiment they averaged 1.73 times looking at 
movies in their homes, almost four times as much movie going when 
they could get it in their homes. Ninety-nine percent sent wits money 
in when he sent them a bill, averaging $1.73 a week. 

The U niversity of Chicago se holars are now analyzing these figures. 
He is going to use the results to appeal to the FCC to authorize and 
legalize various forms of subscriber radio. 

‘T suggest that the figures, although they apply to movies, are 
indicative of far wider possibilities of programing. Many types and 
varieties of special groups of special interests that are today not 
served by radio broadcasting can be so served, whether it be the 
lawyers or the stamp collectors or whether it be the young man or 
older man who wants to study American history or government or 
any of the more formal subjects. The Zenith experiment suggests 
the customers are glad to pay, and the supplier can collect the money. 
From the standpoint of getting what we are after, which is the maxi- 
mum use of this great new medium of TV in the public interest, I 
suggest subscription television may be more promising than even the 
universities can ever be in themselves or frequencies operated by fixed 
proportions of time for educational programs on commercial stations 
such as 6 to 9, three nights a week. 

So, I suggest that subscription TV is a fourth possibility, Mr. 
Chairman, of great importance, perhaps the greatest of all. 

There is a new technique that is now under experimentation ‘n 
New York. Itis interesting. It is promoted by the so-called Skyatron 
Co. You buy a little card. The program comes through jumbled 
up. You slip the card in the gadget on your set, the card straightens 
out the program and you get it clearly. Imagine the possibilities of 
selling a million of these cards at a dollar apiece, or a hundred thou- 
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sand of them at $5 apiece for the Metropolitan Opera, a Joe Louis 
fight right down to a few tens of thousands for stamp collecting or th 
a great books class or a course on American institutions. sc 

Senator McFaritanp. Which one of those would vou classify as ar 
educational? 1 mean the opera or the Joe Louis fight? sp 

Senator Benron. | throw in Joe Louis and the Metropolitan Opera 
to show there is another kind of economic foundation around which I 
television could be developed other than just commercial sponsorship. 

Here is a different form. It is a form, let us say, like the Reader’s 
Digest. With no advertising, the Reader’s Digest gets a quarter for th 
its product and has become perhaps the most profitable single maga- 
zine in the country, even without the support of advertisers. m 

Mr. Chairman, I| think, if you will skip to page 10—I think I have 
described my bill and resolution suffic iently. Could I call to your m 
attention the middle paragraph on page 9. If you will just glance ve 
at it, we will then skip to page 10. be 

When I retired from my advertising business and sold it out in cl 
1936, I went to the University of Chicago in part in the hopes that 1 
could be a pioneer in the development of radio broadeasting for 
education and public service. My advertising agency had been the 
biggest customer of NBC and CBS, and I thought I could use the skill hi 
I had developed in the development of radio programs in the field of re 
education. if 

I may say that I spent six frustrating years trving to sponsor this ee 
development and six disillusioning years. The standards of broad- Ww 

casting were lower when I left the university than when I entered it. of 
The ‘y are lower today than they were then. 

That is the big fact that C ongress must remember as it considers pl 
these television-program problems. I admit that I cannot come up ce 
with all the right answers. That is why I suggested these hearings. m 

I have given you a pamphlet. Look at page 16 and page 17, the tl 
middle spread. Here is a study that was made by a group under the if 
direction of Professors Dallas Smythe of the University of Illinois and 
Donald Horton of the University of Chicago. I 

This is the first such study that was made, though I understand the ti 
Ford Foundation is now financing similar studies in six other cities. hi 
Because New York is the city which has most closely approached the fe 
saturation point in TV programing, New York may be taken as a th 
foretaste of what will increasingly happen in the rest of the country. 

Note that of the 33,837 minutes of programing done by these seven tl 
New York stations, only 3 percent was classified as informational; 

2 percent was on public issues; 1 percent on religion; 5 percent was m 
news. 

I think this helps demonstrate that television is now going fast 
down exactly the same road of commercial radio broadcasting. ot 

Senator Hunt. What percentage of those programs could be classi- th 
fied from an educational program point of view as survival programs, . 
something you would remember as educational programs? se 

Senator Benton. I am just giving you their own categories. I do Ji 


not know exactly how further to define their own categories. 

Senator Hunt. Is it a fact in television areas that children are 
spending more time glued to the’ television screen than they are e 
spending in school? tl 
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Senator Benton. There was a study made in Stamford, Conn., 
that showed the children were spending more hours at the television 
screen than in school. A lot of my mail comes from parents who are 
aroused about this and don’t know what to do and feel they have no 
spokesman here in Washington. 

Senator MciFaruanp. If they put on this school program for them, 
I wonder how many will wander out into the other room. 

Senator Jounson. Or twist the dial. 

Senator Hunt. That is the question. Or to make it impossible for 
them to get the type of programs they are getting nowadays. 

Senator McFaruanp. I must go, but I want you to finish your state- 
ment. 

Senator Benron. I only have two more _pages here. In fact, this is 
my last page. If you will look at pages 7 and 9 of this pamphlet, if 
you want further background, vou will see how these allocations have 
been assigned by the FCC. This shows the 10 percent of the total 
channels assigned for education. 

Senator Hunt. The pages do not seem to be numbered. 

Senator Benton. I will give you mine. 

Mr. Chairman, you have been generous with your time. I would 
like your guidance and the guidance of the committee on this bill and 
resolution of mine. I would like to submit them to the Senate today 
if you agree. I had hoped you might give me some guidance or en- 
couragement because, if there is some better procedure or some better 
way to aim toward the goal I have outlined here this morning, I will, 
of course, most eagerly pursue it. 

Senator McFaruanp. I appreciate your having come here. Your 
presentation has certainly been an education within itself. I think the 
committee will probably have to have an executive session and deter- 
mine just what procedure should be followed. To determine whether 
the committee ought to venture out into a broader investigation, or 
if you introduce your bill to start hearings on it. 

Senator Benron. Could I make one further request, Mr. Chairman? 
I won’t read these letters to you from the various groups and universi- 
ties and so forth. They come from all over the country. May I 
have your permission to take a sentence or two or a paragraph out of a 
few of the key letters and give them to the reporter to be inserted in 
the record? 

Senator McFarianp. That will be fine. You may insert those in 
the record. 

(The following excerpts from letters received by Senator Benton are 
made part of the record.) 

John R. Emens, president, Ball State Teachers College: 

‘‘* %* * PD ivorcing our position is, of course, impossible, but we cannot do 
other than assume that the number of educational reservations is not adequate to 
the potential need and ultimate opportunity when in addition to Ball State, such 
outstanding proponents of educational radio and telévision as the Michigan State 
area, the New Albany School City (Indiana) area and others all fail to find them- 
selves on the channel! allocation list. We can only assume that the hearings in 
July will rectify what seems to be an error and an injustice.” 

Leverett Saitonstall, United States Senator from Massachusetts: 

‘‘* * * J believe that both good sense and good business argue strongly for 
the granting of an appropriate and effective number of television channels for 
educational purposes, and I believe that the American education tradition urges 
that it be done, especially in these critical days when public information and the 
medias by which it is disseminated are the strongest possible bulwarks of the 
freedom we love so well.” 
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Clarence Derwent, president, Actors’ Equity Association: 

“* * * JT answer unhesitatingly in the affirmative to your suggestion, that a 
fixed percentage of time should be granted by Congress on the FCC to public 
service and educational programs. 

“T am also in sympathy with paragraph 4 of your speech in which you suggest 
that Congress should create an education division within the FCC or perhaps a 
national commission, advisory, to the FCC,” 

Dr. Herbert B. Gooden, assistant professor of social studies; and chairman, 
Montclair (N. J.) State Teachers College Television in Education Committee: 

‘“* * * it is my considered judgment that (1) the tentative allocation of 209 
channels in the UHF spectrum is not adequate to meet the long-range needs of 
educational television, and the public interest requires a more adequate allocation ; 
(2) the Congress should take steps to insure that the FCC hold the educational 
reservations of television channels open for educational use indefinitely; and (3) 
due to the cost of operating educational television stations, the Congress should 
definitely assist and stimulate the financing of educational television stations in 
such manner as to protect the rights of individual States in the management of 
publie education. 

“Tt occurs to me the immediate financial assistance might well be made to the 
land-grant colleges in such a manner as previous legislation has been passed, and 
that such colleges establish pilot educational television stations whose services 
could be, by legislation, shared by other educational institutions until such time as 
such other institutions are able to finance their own stations; and (4) I believe that 
the ‘public interest, convenience and necessity’ requires a precise definition in 
which the responsibilities of commercial television be expressly stated in the 
license and subject to close, annual scruriny. I believe that at least 10 percent of 
the time utilized by commercial television stations should be allocated in the 
license to the educational iustitutions within the service area of that station, for 
programs in the public interest, and controlled by a committee of the educational 
institutions in that service area.”’ 

Fred H. Leinbach, president, South Dakota State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts: 

“Definitely Congress should define public interest, convenience, and necessity 
in such terms that the more slowly moving public does not lose its right to public 
service agencies because of its inherent slowness. The right of the public to take 
over private property for public benefits by condemnation proceedings is estab- 
lished so far as real property is concerned. It should be established in any other 
field such as radio and television, and in which the available resources are similarly 
limited by nature.” , 

G. E. Watson, State superintendent, department of public instruction, State of 
Wisconsin: 

“First ofall, I believe that FCC should be required to hold educational reserva- 
tions open for a period of not less than 10 or 15 years, with a possibility of exten- 
sion. I believe further that there should be reservations in every area regardless 
of present allocations sufficient to guarantee an educational outlet in every 
aoc... °F * 

“Secondly, I believe that there should be a clear definition of ‘public interest, 
convenience, and necessity.’ Certainly until all areas are served by a noncom- 
mercial station, there should be a fixed percentage of broadcast time at proper 
hours devoted to public service and educational programs.”’ 

Charles 8. Johnson, president, Fisk University (Nashville, Tenn.): 

‘“k * * JT believe Congress should spell out more precisely the meaning of 
the ‘public interest, convenience, and necessity,’ and that it would be most 
helpful at this time if a national advisory commission were created to define 
public service standards and stimulate high quality programing and, in addition, 
to suggest means for overcoming the most frequent and difficult of the obstacles 
to States in taking advantage of this opportunity at this urgent time.” 

Constance Warren, chairman of the education committee, American Association 
of University Women (Washington, D. C.): 

“kt * * The AAUW, by a vote of its convention, held in Apri] 1951, defi- 
nitely committed itself to ‘Measures to advance the educational use of radio, 
television, films, and other media of communication.’ You can count on our 
support of any plans which will further this effort.” 

Milton 8S. Eisenhower, president, the Pennsylvania State College: 

‘‘Most educators believe that television can be the most powerful tool for good 
that has come into our whole mass communication complex. I agree. * * * 
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“Tt therefore seems to me crucially important that a substantial number of 
reservations be made for educational institutions, and that the FCC allow ample 
time for each institution to work out its financial and related problems.’’ 

Frank E. Karelsen, Jr., vice president, Public Education Association, and Child 
Study Association of America, New York: 

“For a period of over 20 years, I have been a vice president of both the Public 
Education Association of the city of New York, and the Child Study Association 
of the city of New York, and in both these capacities I have constantly kept in 
touch with the impact of radio and, more recently, TV on both children and 
adults. I believe it will be very helpful if a national advisory commission were 
created to define public service standards and stimulate quality programing, and 
that some good hours should be devoted to public service and education programs 
by commercial stations. This, however, in my opinion, would not be sufficient 
in the case of TV. The possibilities of the use of TV for educational purposes are 
so vast that, of course, there must be specific stations allotted for that purpose.’ 

Howard E. Wilson, C arnegie Endowment for International Peace, New York: 

“T’ve read with keen interest the addresses you gave in the Senate and to the 
Columbus conference on this matter. I’m certainly no expert on the business, 
and am not well qualified to deal with most of the questions your letter raises, 
but I’m rather inclined—as a matter of public policy—to have the FCC require 
that ‘a fixed percentage of time, at good hours, be devoted to public service and 
educational programs.’ I’m sure more precise definition of ‘public interest, 
convenience, and necessity’ would be advantageous.” 

Edgar Fuller, chairman, joint committee on educational television; executive 
secretary, National Council of Chief State School Officers (Washington, D. C.): 

“Tt might be helpful if Congress would attempt to spell out what ‘public in- 
terest, convenience, and necessity’ means in general terms. It would assuredly 
be helpful if Congress would require that a fixed percentage of time, at good 
hours, be devoted by all television stations to public service and educational 
programs. In this connection, I would like to repeat a suggestion made to Mr. 
Howe earlier this week. In order to avoid charges of Federal control and Federal 
censorship, I suggest that the job of evaluating the required standard of quality 
of the programs during these fixed periods might be left to the several States. 
It is possible that the State education agencies could organize State committees 
representing all levels of education and the general public to make these evalua- 
tions. This procedure would permit some variation of standards from State to 
State which would doubtless be made if the enforcement of standards were a 
Federal responsibility.”’ 

David A. Lockmiller, president, University of Chattanooga: 

“In addition to insisting that a sufficient number of channels be held for ac- 
credited nonprofit educational institutions, the Congress might well consider the 
advisability of making long-term loans at low interest rates to approved schools 
and colleges through some appropriate lending agency. Such loans would enable 
colleges to move into the field more quickly and would make unnecessary Federal 
subsidies or speculative financing of educational TV stations.”’ 

Barclay Acheson, the Reader’s Digest (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 

“Tt seems essential that answers be obtained to the questions you raise about 
education’s own projected television stations before any far-reaching policy 
decisions are made. The success of television in education certainly will hinge 
on the quality of the programing, and I should hope that adequate precautions 
are taken to insure that a good educational program can always find a suitable 
channel on the airways.” 

Henry R. Hope, chairman, fine arts department, College of Arts and Sciences, 
Indiana University: 

“T write to you both as an individual citizen with a large family of children in 
whose education I am now engaged, and as a teacher in the art department of a 
large State university. I feel that the educational possibilities of television are 
not only unlimited but of the greatest seriousness in carrying out the aims and 
traditions of our country.” 


Senator Benton. Just to end the meeting on a lighter note, I may 
say that this survey made by Southern California Association for 
Better Radio and Television, which they sent me, particularly inter- 
ested me. It was on the Los Angeles TV programs. In 1 week they 
found 91 murders, 7 stage hold-ups, 3 kidnapings, 10 thefts, 4 bur- 
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glaries, 2 cases of arsen, 2 jailbreaks, 1 murder by explosion, in which 
15 to 20 people were killed, 2 suicides, and 1 case of blackmail. 

Senator McFaruanp. I think, Senator, as I said, we will have to 
meet in executive session and discuss this further. 

Were there any other Senators who were going to make a presenta- 
tion in regard to the resolution? 

Senator Benton. I discovered I had so much material and I knew 
your time was limited that I did not think it would take 2 hours. I 
am deeply grateful. I did not pursue my original thought with you. 
I did noi try to prevail on other Senators. I sent two or three or 
four word that I was testifving. 

Senator McFaruanp. Pe rsonally I have always been of the opinion 
that we have a good Federal Communications Commission. The 
membership in it, T think, is trying to do the best job it can and my 
efforts have been directed to trying to help them. 

Senator Benron. I accept that as the goal. That is my goal also. 

Senator McFartanp. Maybe the other side has not been presented 
as well as it should have been. If it isn’t, they are going to have 
further hearings, and I think it should be stressed at that time also 
the fact that there is a need of working out a better system if one is 
needed. 

Senator Jonnson. All of us appreciate the Senator having hurried 
through this presentation, but I hope he gives the committee all he 
has, all the evidence and testimony he intended to offer, so it can be 
made part of the record. The committee wants everything to go 
in the record. 

Senator Benton. When I finished this last night, I did not have 
too much time. There was a lot of work in developing this. If I 
had had another week, I would have added much more to it. This 
is a vast and complicated subject. For the present I will stand on 
this statement. 

Senator McFartanp. Would you like to revise it before it goes 
into the record? 

Senator Benron. It is all right as it is. 

Senator McFar.tanp. Put it in the record in full. 

(Senator Benton’s prepared statement im full, together with the 
draft of the proposed joint resolution and a bill to establish a national 
advisory board on radio and television, are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. WILLIAM BENTON, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STaTE OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Chairman, yesterday was Memorial Day—an occasion which should have 
made each one of us more conscious of our great heritage as American citizens, 
and more conscious also of the enormous responsibilities that go hand in hand 
with that heritage. It served to remind me that never in the history of mankind 
has the individual citizen had such a responsibility as we do today. 

And if we are to meet that responsibility we as citizens are urgently in need 
of one commodity in particular—we need more information and more enlighten- 
ment on more subjects, and we need it from more sources and delivered more 
quickly—just te keep abreast of our times—far more than has any group of 
citizens who ever lived before us. We need this information to help us make 
some of the most important decisions, world-wide in their impact, that a Nation 
and its citizens were ever called upon to make. 

It is against such a background that I come before you today to talk about a 
new and modern method of communication which, by some cosmic coincidence, 
might just possibly be capable of meeting this enormous new and urgent need 
for instantaneous knowledge about the goings-on of our time. More important 
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even than the goings-on is the enlightenment and education through which and 
only through which understanding can be achieved about them. I refer, of course, 
to television. 

From what we know thus far about this new miracle of communication, there 
does not seem to be much question about its technical potentialities to meet 
new and vital needs of our time. But there are many and confusing questions 
of social, educational, and economic procedure as to just how to harness this 
new giant in order to derive the greatest good for the greatest number, and to 
minimize the dangers from its great force. 

In presenting such questions this morning I feel comforted by the fact that 
probably no group of men are more cognizant or better experienced to appre- 
ciate the full portent of television than the Senators on this committee. 

My own experience and knowledge in this field is enough to cause me to have 
mixed feelings of great hope and great fears about our capacities fully to develop 
the great potential of television. But one conviction I do have; I believe that 
now—at the time when television is still in its resilient infancy—would be the 
best time to do some wise and thorough thinking about what we are going to do 
with television—so that we can now lay down the optimum guide lines for its 
development. If we miss it now, we may not only miss it for a generation, but 
for keeps. Similarly, I believe it is the special responsibility, as well as a great 
challenge, to the Congress now to take iniative in making certain that television, 
and the public air waves which it utilizes, shall have its chance freely to “serve 
the public interest, convenience, and necessity.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked the office of the Legislative Counsel to codify 
several of my own ideas in this field, in the form of suggested further amendments 
to the Communications Act of 1934. These amendments, I hope, will suggest 
lines of inquiry for an investigation by this committee. I have no doubt that 
this subcommittee, and the full Committee on Interstate Commerce, will wish 
to modify these proposals or add new ones in the light of testimony presented, 
and in the light of the committee’s own long experience in this field. 

I am also submitting to you today a proposed joint resolution, outlining my 
further views on the indicated course for the Congress and the FCC in dealing 
with television in the interests of the public. I have refrained from introducing 
either my suggested bill or my suggested joint resolution because your chairman, 
Senator McFarland, suggested it would not be unsuitable if I first sought your 
guidance or advice upon them. Because Senator Hunt is a member of your 
committee, I thought I would not discuss them with him until today’s meeting. 
It is, of course, my hope that he and others of you will guide me and perhaps, 
among us, develop a proposed bill and resolution which Senator Hunt and other 
Members of the Senate may be willing to sponsor or glad to support. 

Personally I should have been happy to have the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee conduct an investigation of television along the very broad lines outlined 
in Senate Resolution 127 as introduced by Senator Hunt and myself, and to let 
the legislative recommendations emerge from the study. In effect, that resolu- 
tion said: (1) that the United States now has within its grasp the greatest com- 
munications opportunity in its history; (2) that that opportunity—an opportunity 
which could literally transform and uplift the intellectual, moral, and political life 
of the Nation—is in imminent danger of being lost; and (3) that it is the obligation 
of the Senate to inform itself on this opportunity and this danger, and to take 
whatever action may. be appropriate. 

However, several people close to the present developments have persuaded me 
that, as a service to the committee, I should crystallize the thinking I have done, 
and the thinking by interested groups which I have been exposed to, into concrete 
legislative proposals. I therefore submit to this committee a draft bill entitled 
“A bill to establish a National Citizens Advisory Board on Radio and Television, 
and for other purposes,’’ which would amend the Communications Act of 1934 
in such a way as in my opinion as would help to adapt that act to the tremendous 
potentialities of the age of television. I am also submitting a joint resolution 
which supplements this bill. 

My suggested bill calls for the establishment of a National Citizens Advisory 
Board, consisting of 11 outstanding private citizens, which would have the 
duty—among other duties—of annually advising both the Congress and the 
Federal Communications Commission—and of course the public—on how radio 
and television are serving the public interest, and how they can better serve it. 
This advice would include an annual review of how the licensees of radio and 
television stations are living up to their responsibilities for public service and for 
education, on how they are performing in line with the promises made when they 
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applied for the licenses, and on how they can better perform. If the FCC reviews 
annually the licenses, the presumption is that it will refer to these objective and 
helpful reports for guidance. 

The Citizens Advisory Board would be appointed by the President, with the 
consent of the Senate. As I envisage it, 1ts membership would be drawn from 
among the most outstanding men and women in this country in the field of 
education and communications; and in the civic, cultural, and religious life of 
the Nation. I should expect its membership to be of such stature as not to be 
available, in ordinary course, for full-time employment by the Government in this 
field. No member should have a commercial stake in the radio or television 
industries. Its members would receive only a per diem compensation, plus travel 
expenses. Its secretariat would be housed in the Federal Communications 
Commission, which would be responsible for its housekeeping much as the State 
Department takes responsibility for providing staff and facilities for the National 
Commission for UNESCO which I set up when I was Assistant Secretary of State 
in charge of the Voice of America. 

As I see it, this public commission could undertake a number of functions which 
neither the Interstate Commerce Committees of the two Houses, nor the FCC, 
overburdened and under pressure as these three groups are, can now fulfill. 

In this bill I have incorporated, as among the continuing duties of the National 
Citizens Board, the study of several of the problems which Senator Hunt’s and 
my Resolution 127 called upon the Senate to make immediately. The studies 
include: 

“(1) Current radio and television programing trends, both commercial and 
noncommercial, with reference particularly but not exclusively to the proportion 
and adequacy of time allowed for public service and educational programs and to 
the criteria by which these latter are judged—both the sponsored as well as the 
nonsponsored programs, specifically the Board shall consider and advise the 
Federal Communications Commission on the question whether commercial 
licensees shall be required to devote a fixed percentage of broadcast time to 
sustaining public service and educational programs, in good listening time, or 
what tests shall be applied to these categones of programs; and shall assist the 
Commission in its decision whether commercial licensees have lived up to their 
public service and educational promises. 

““(2) The criteria used by the Federal Communications Commission for the 
assignment of television channels, both those in the very high-frequency range and 
those contemplated for the ultra-high-frequency range, especially but not exclu- 
sively with respect to assuring suitable time for present and prospective public 
service and educational programs. Specifically, the Board shall consider and 
advise the Federal Communications Commission on its plan for educations channel 
reservations; on the length of time it should hold these reservations open; on the 
definition of a major educational center, etc.; 

“‘(3) The types of control over programing exercised by commercial sponsors, 
or likely to be exercised, and the effect of such control on the future development 
of high-quality public-service radio and television programs; 

(4) The encouragement of the financing of public service and educational radio 
and television programing through educational institutions and other nonprofit 
organizations, or other sources; and the encouragement of the development of 
presently known as well as prospective methods of subscription broadcasting for 
those types of programs, of education, instruction, entertainment, or other which 
are now too costly or otherwise unsuited or impractical for commercial sponsor- 
ship; that is, to explore uses of broadcasting to disseminate programs for which the 
listener or viewer would pay, as well as programs that he may receive, as now 
financed by the advertiser and without direct charge to him; including the study 
of the possibilities through local, State, and Federal governmental sources; 

(5) The character of legislation necessary to insure maximum development 
of the educational and public-service potentialities of radio and television; and 

(6) The formulation, in cooperation with the respective State educational 
agencies, of appropriate State-wide standards for educational and other public- 
service programs, to be required by the Federal Communications Commission in 
the granting or renewal of licenses for radio or television broadcasting.” 

I’m sure all of us will agree that legislation is only one answer to the profound 
questions that are involved. I have been told many times in the past few weeks 
that the dynamics of our social system must ultimately settle these issues. That 
means the issues will be resolved by a balance of the pressures at work. I do not 
necessarily quarrel with this thesis, at least over the long pull, but I do quarrel 
with a state of affairs in which the only highly organized, systematically focused, 
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and channelized pressure is that which is exercised by the present commercial 
interests. I am concerned when they are virtually without a counterweight, in 
part because the field is new and many others, who might take a deep interest in it, 
have had little exposure and no time or money to review the possibilities and 
organize themselves. There is no listeners and viewers lobby in Washington. 
The millions of consumers of radio and television are unorganized and inarticulate, 
and those groups which could press for higher standards on behalf of the publie— 
for example teachers and parents—are scarcely more articulate. We know that 
hundreds of thousands are unhappy about the radio fare they have been getting, 
and the television fare they are likely to get; but there is no central place where they 
can lodge their protests, and make their proposals. 

Thus I would regard one major function of the proposed Advisory Board as 
that of a catalyst of listener and viewer opinion. I would assume that its mem- 
bership would include men and women who might act as spokesmen for millions 
of parents, teachers, and church members; and for eivic groups, labor, and farm 
groups and others. 

The FCC has neither the time nor the authority actively to seek out, marshal, 
and crystallize public opinion. During its existence it has, so far as I am aware, 
brought out only one general critique of broadcasting, the famous Blue Book of 
1946. That Blue Book was mild enough though it stirred up great controversy. 
It had some good results—but they soon faded away. I would expect the pro- 
posed Citizens Advisory Board, in its annual reports, to produce something 
equivalent to an annual Blue Book, but to learn how to do it better and better 
every year, and to arouse more and more interest every year. The annual report 
could put the spotlight on successful efforts in the field of education and public 
service, and could view with alarm the discrepancies between promise and per- 
formance or any trend toward debasement or trivia. 

I would hope that one of the first assignments the Citizens Board would under- 
take would be to spell out and give body to the concept of public interest, which 
is the key phrase of the Communications Act. 

When is an educational program really educational? What in fact is a public- 
service program? All of us here know how these phrases have been abused. 
When I was a young man in the advertising business I helped launch a radio 
program, in behalf of one of my clients, called Gang Busters. I was amazed to 
learn that some licensees classified this as an educational program because it 
showed that crime doesn’t pay. Recently I heard of a TV station owner who 
defended the heavy use he was making of grade B Western movies on the ground 
that they showed children the costumes worn in frontier times. 

The Advisory Commission, which would include distinguished educators, should 
have the competence to set forth standards and guidelines. I do not believe that 
the FCC, which is composed chiefly of lawyers and engineers, even claims this 
educational competence. If it claims it, I’m sure it now feels it unwise too 
aggressively to exercise it. 

My plan here is to create a Citizens Board to strengthen and support the 
FCC, and not the other way around. (Describe two agencies set up in Smith- 
Mundt Act.) 

I want to call particular attention to the desirability for the Citizens Board 
to study the problem how to finance educational and public-service programing. 
The traditional argument against educational programs, and programs designed 
for special-interest groups, and for serious interests that may be marginal to the 
mass appetite for entertainment, has been, Where is the money coming from? 
I want to come back to that when I discuss education’s own stations. But at 
this point I would like to dwell for a moment on the potentialities of the subscrip- 
tion method of broadcasting. 

“Subscription broadcasting” is a term given to various techniques of transmit- 
ting coded or scrambled signals which could be received only by a recipient who 
would pay for the broadcasts so transmitted. 

The concept of subscription broadcasting has been under exploration for years. 
I have myself long been interested in it. The basic reason for my interest, as 
well as that of many others, has been recognition of the fact that many of the 
greatest potentials of broadcasting as a communications art have been unexploited, 
not because they were technically impossible but because they were economically 
unprofitable or otherwise impractical as long as all broadcasting remains financed 
by advertising revenue alone. 

To give you some quick and timely illustrations: much current discussion is 
being devoted to the fact that high quality programing such as the Metropolitan 
Opera, fine theatrical plays, first-run motion pictures, and outstanding spectator 
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sports events are not available on television. One reason is that television can 
cause the patronage of these art and/or entertainment forms to suffer in the 
theaters, studio, or arenas where they are normally enjoyed. It is less a question 
of whether the public would pay to see such programs on television as it is a 
question of how to collect for bringing these programs into the home. 

We are here concerned with the question of how to develop the educational 
potentialities of television, both for regular pedagogical instruction and, more 
broadly, for adult education in the wildest public-service sense. Our schools, 
colleges, and universities are storehouses of knowledge conducted by talented 
scholars who could do much to help all of us cope with the problems of our times 
through better access to knowledge. The great problem is that we do not have 
time to go back to school for current knowledge. 

Television could bring that knowledge to us in our homes. I am confident 
that we will not and should not stop until we have set television to work doing 
this job. However, I am businessman and educator enough to know that educa- 
tional television is a costly process, and that we can only pay for so much of it 
out of the usual sources of educational revenue. I am also confident that people 
would be willing to pay for really high-quality programs that contained valuable 
and stimulating content of knowledge. And finally, I believe there is every 
likelihood that the revenue from a limited number of educational programs for 
which a TV tuition fee were charged would then give our educational broadcasters 
the wherewithal to provide many more hours weekly of excellent public-service 
programs for which there would be no charge. 

For such reasons I believe that the principle of subscription broadcasting should 
be strongly supported. I hold no brief for any particular system or method for 
achieving this new service, but I believe that industry, the arts, education, and 
others should have the opportunity to explore the full potentialities of both radio 
and television in these directions. 

The present Communications Act specifically authorizes the FCC, under section 
303 (g) to ‘‘study new uses for radio, provide for experimental uses of frequencies, 
and generally encourage the larger and more effective use of radio in the public 
interest.”’ 

It seems to me significant that there is a long record of historical perspective in 
favor of just such new uses of broadcasting as the distribution of economically 
costly and/or culturally commendable programs for a fee. In a series of hearings 
before the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee as long age as 1930, Senator 
Dill of Washington declared, of the principle of subscription broadcasting, “‘If a 
boradcasting station wants to select its clients by selling a certain kind of receiving 
set, or attachments for sets, I do not know any reason why the Congress of the 
United States should prevent it from engaging in that business any more than we 
should prevent a telephone campany or a movie house from preparing something 
and not allowing anybody to enjoy it or hear it except by their paying a fee.” 

Now, as we have moved forward from radio to television, which is potentially 
a many times greater communications medium, again the principle of subscription 
broadcasting comes up—forced always to the fore by the urgent need of tearing 
away the economic iron curtains that have shrouded broadcasting, especially 
educational broadcasting. 

By way of summary on this point I invite your attention to the revolutionary 
potentialities inherent in the fact that to put a ‘‘box office’ on the receiving end 
of a broadeast thus enables the communications medium so adopted to become 
also a distribution device—an electronic distribution service if you please. Not 
to give full reign to the potentials of such a development, especially when it has 
become patent that many of our former methods of distributing information, 
education, entertainment, and other cultural commodities have become out- 
moded by reason of the necessity of moving the consumer to the product; not 
now to utilize television’s miraculous capacity to move the product into the home 
of the would-be consumer, no matter how remote he may be from the school or 
theater or other culture center which is the source of the program; indeed not to 
give both authorization and encouragement to such possibilities would, I believe, 
be selling ourselves and television far short indeed. 

It is my opinion that the development of subscription television stations not 
only offer an extraordinary commercial opportunity in the big urban markets, one 
not vet remotely appreciated by commercial interests flush with their success 
with advertiser broadcasting, but it is my opinion that this development will 
stimulate the growth of educational and public-service programs far more rapidly 
than can the universities and educational institutions on their own, operating 
within the presently proposed framework. 
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May I now turn to the public service and educational responsibilities of the 
out-and-out commercial radio and television stations; those which now propose 
to finance themselves through advertising? The Communications Act of 1934 
sets forth that such stations must serve “the public convenience, interest, or 
necessity.’’ Under the act the FCC has consistently asserted its right to grant 
or renew licenses on the basis of over-all quality of the programs promised or 
performed. But it has been timorous in exercising that right, especially in the 
matter of renewals in spite of sometimes flagrant examples of nonperformance of 
promises—some examples were given in the Blue Book—the Commission has 
rarely refused to renew a license, and I am told that in those few instances where 
renewals were actually refused, other factors than program quality, and the 
violation of program promises, were involved. I think all of us are familiar with 
the fact that commercial stations and networks have tended to schedule such 
sustaining educational and public-service programs as they do carry at poor 
listening times. The inexorable pressure for profits gives to the mass-entertain- 
ment programs the good listening times, when families are at home and ready to 
watch and listen. The public service and educational programs take the leavings 
and very bad leavings they are. 

One of the prime reasons I went with the University of Chicago as a part-time 
officer, after I retired from my advertising agency business at age 36, about the 
time my agency was the biggest customer of both NBC and later CBS, it was my 
hope that with my intensive background as one of the pioneers in the field of 
broadcasting I could, with the backing of a great university and wholly within the 
structure of commercial broadcasting, in which I believed—that I could develop 
important educational and public-service programs for network distribution. I 
spent six disillusioning years. I did not sueceed. Indeed, my impression is that 
the networks were doing a poor educational job when I gave up then when I began, 
and a far poorer job today than they were doing 20 vears ago. 

I want to call particular attention to items 1 and 2 under the section in my 
proposed bill on the duties of the National Advisory Board. Under item 1 it is 
possible that Board study might result in a recommendation requiring all com- 
mercial license holders to devote—say, as much as 40 percent of their program 
time between the hours of 6 p. m. and 11 p. m. to educational or other public- 
service programs, not commercially sponsored; this requirement to be a matter 
either of statute or regulation. 

On item 2, I want to hand each member of this subcommittee a pamphlet which 
is just off the press, called TV Channels for Education. It was prepared by 
Robert Hudson of the communications center of the University of Illinois, a 
former executive of CBS, and now a consultant of the Ford Foundation. It 
gives the highlights of the thousands of pages of testimony and letters to the FCC 
presented by some 260 educators before the FCC in December and January, in 
making their case for educational reservations. 

I want to call attention especially to two sections of the pamphlet. The first 
is on pages 16 and 17. This presents an analysis of all the programing done by the 
seven commercial TV stations now operating in the New York metropolitan areal 
during a single week this January. The analysis was made under the direction 
of Prof. Dallas Smythe of the University of Illinois and Donald Horton of the 
University of Chicago. This is the first such study that was made, though I 
understand the Ford Foundation is now financing similar studies in six other cities. 
Because New York is the city which has most closely approached the saturation 
point in TV programing, this may be taken as a foretaste of what will increasingly 
happen in the rest of the country. Note that of the 33,837 minutes of programing 
done by these seven New York stations, only 3 percent was classified as informa- 
tional; 2 percent was on public issues; 1 percent on religion; 5 percent was news. 

Now I would gladly concede that if the commercial stations were to do area 
job of adult education and public service, the need for separate educational stations 
would be minimized. The history and the record give little hope that they will. 
Even a statute or a regulation requiring commercial stations to devote a per- 
centage of evening time to education would be only a very partial and inadequate 
solution. This is why we need reserved channels for education. However, the 
better the job done by the commercial stations, the more the need for these 
special education stations is minimized. This is why I haven’t joined in demand- 
ing 10 or 20 or 25 percent of the frequencies for educational institutions. This 
can’t be judged separately, as a thing apart. Are we to have subscription TV? 
Are the commercial stations to do an honest and constructive job? If so, even 
10 percent may be more than are needed. 
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As the members of this committee know, in its most important document issued 
March 22—it was modestly titled ‘Third Notice of Proposed Further Rule 
Making” when it might have been called the Charter of American Television—the 
FCC began the process of “unfreezing’’ the TV channels. It made over 2,000 
tentative channel assignments by locality and type. This means 20 times the 
number of television stations now on the air. Reservations were made for 209 
educational stations—about 10 percent of the total, and I now again congratulate 
the FCC on its courage in making these educational reservations. 

Under section 2 on the duties of the proposed Board a review of the criteria 
used by the FCC in making these reservations is called for. The FCC used two 
criteria. First, it laid down the principle that in any metropolitan area with a 
population big enough to warrant three or more stations, one station should be 
reserved for education. I personally have no objection to that formula. I would, 
however, suggest that in the two areas where all VHF channels had been assigned 
before the freeze, New York and Los Angeles, the FCC give consideration to 
converting one VHF channel to education at the nearest opportunity. 

The second criterion used by the FCC was the assignment of one channel to 
each so-called major educational center. By and large, this has meant university 
towns. I believe the Board might wish to consider recommending that this 
— be broadened to include other areas “‘reasonably adapted to educational 
television. 

I call the committee’s attention to pages 27, 28, and 29 of the pamphlet I have 
handed you. This lists all of the proposed educational reservations. Note that 
in 9 States—including my own State of Connecticut—there is only one educational 
reservation. In one State, New Jersey, there is no reservation. In Connecticut 
the proposed station would give no coverage to 5 of the 8 counties. I cannot be- 
lieve that the number of actually and potentially important educational centers 
is as small as the FCC seems to have decided. 

In conclusion, I want to say that I am perfectly aware that television is ex- 
pensive, and that few educators now have the money in sight to operate stations. 
I call the committee’s attention to three very hopeful developments. One is the 
recent action of the regents of the University of the State of New York, in which 
they asked the FCC for 11 educational reservations in New York—3 more than the 
FCC had allowed—and undertook to ask the New York Legislature for $3,500,000 
to build these stations. Up to that announcement, I understand, only 16 proposed 
educational stations had money in sight; but this action may well set a precedent 
for the entire country. Another is the fact that in the past 4 months three private 
foundations have appropriated a total of more than a million dollars for the 
development of educational radio and television. Third, and potentially the most 
important, is the subscription method of financing I have outlined earlier. 

I wish now to submit several of the many letters I have received on this subject. 


Drart oF Proposep Joint RESOLUTION 


(1) Whereas it is generally admitted that the social, educational, and economic 
potentialities of television are such that it can be a force for great good and 
possibly for great harm; 

(2) Whereas such groups as educators, labor unions, churches, municipal 
officials, and private philanthropic foundations are only now reaching the stage 
of investigating the significance, portents, and consequences of television to their 
own special areas of knowledge, interest, and competence; 

(3) Whereas, television is proving so costly a phenomenon in all its phases, to 
the point where the public has already invested nearly $4 billion in receiving sets 
which may become quickly obsolete, and the broadcasting industry has spent at 
least another billion in trying to cope with programing costs; and 

(4) Whereas research, experimentation, and performance of alternative methods 
of providing economic support for television through various methods or sub- 
scription broadcasting which, if successful, would widen vastly the economic base 
of television, are just now emerging into reality; and whereas there are increasingly 
encouraging indications of financial support for educational television, most. re- 
cently evidenced by the proposal of the regents of the University of the State of 
New York to construct 11 educational stations in that State; 

(5) Whereas the impact of television on society seems destined to be so much 
greater than radio broadcasting that new high standards of public interest, 
convenience, and necessity must be established and must be vigilantly and con- 
tinuously reviewed, 
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Be it resolved: 

(1) That in order to assure more time for exploration by parties whose interest 
in television would serve the public good, and in order to guard against decisions 
by default, a minimum time of 1 year from the date of the passage of this resolu- 
tion shall elapse before any further assignment of frequencies to licensees or any 
construction permits to build new television stations shall be granted by the 
Federal Communications Commission. Applications for frequencies may be made 
at any time during this designated year. 

(2) That in order to assure that television programing will be conducted on 
new, high levels of public service, all station licenses shall be granted on a l-year 
basis, so that the Federal Communications Commission will have the opportunity 
annually to review the performance of the licensee during the previous year and 
to compare it with his promises and with standards which prevail elsewhere. 

(3) That under the present authority to study new uses and to stimulate experi- 
mentation in broadcasting the Commission be encouraged to explore thoroughly 
the principle and potentialities of subscription broadcasting and to encourage its 
development in every legitimate manner. 

(4) That in order to provide both the Congress and Federal Communications 
Commission the full benefit of the best available advice, counsel, and guidance in 
fostering a national policy on broadcasting which best serves the public interest, 
there shall be created a National Citizens Advisory Board on Radio and Television. 





A BILL To establish a National Advisory Board on Radio and Television 


ee | 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Communications Act of 1934 is amended 
by inserting after section 5 thereof a new section as follows: 


“NATIONAL CiT1IzENs ApvisoRY BoarRD ON RaApDIO AND TELEVISION 


“Src. 6. (a) There is hereby established the National Citizens Advisory Board 
on Radio and Television (hereinafter referred to as the Board). The Board’s fune- 
tion shall be advisory only. It shall consist of 11 members, to be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, from among 
private citizens prominent in the fields of education or in the civic, cultural, or 
religious life of the country. None of the members of the Board shall have any 
commercial interest in broadcasting stations or networks. ‘The members of the 
Board shall be chosen on the basis of their individual qualifications rather than as 
formal spokesmen for interested organizations. The President shall, at the time 
of appointment, designate one of the members to serve as Chairman and one as 
Vice Chairman. 

“(b) The term of office of each member of the National Commission shall be 
six years, except that (1) any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior 
to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be 
appointed for the remainder of such term; and (2) the terms of office of the mem- 
bers first taking office after the date of enactment of this section shall expire, as 
designated by the President at the time of appointment, four at the end of two years, 
four at the end of four vears and three at the end of six years, after the date of 
enactment of this section. Members of the Board shall receive $50 for each day 
in which they are engaged in the performance of the work of the Board and shall 
be reimbursed for actual and necessary traveling and other expenses in connection 
with such work. 

‘*(c) The Board shall meet at such times as it shall determine but not less than 
four times each year. A quorum shall consist of six members. 

‘““(d) The Board is authorized to employ such professional, technical, clerical 
and other assistants, and to utilize such uncompensated services, as it deems 
necessary. The budgeting, accounting, procurement and related routine manage- 
ment functions of the Board shall be performed through the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. The Federal Communications Commission and the Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, are authorized and directed to furnish to the 
Board such records, information, statistics, data and other services as the Board 
may request. 

“(e) It shall be the duty of the Board to make a continuing study of— 

“(1) current radio and television programing trends of stations both 
commercial and noncommercial and of programs both sponsored and un- 
sponsored, with reference particularly but not exclusively to the proportion 
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and adequacy of time allowed for public service and educational programs and 
to the criteria by which these are judged. 

“Specifically the Board shall consider and advise the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission on the question whether commercial licensees shall be 
required to devote a fixed percentage of broadcast time to public service and 
educational programs, in good listening time, and on what tests shall be 
applied to these categories of programs; 

(2) the criteria used by the Federal Communications Commission for the 
assignment of television channels, both those in the very high frequency 
range and those contemplated for the ultra-high-frequeney range especiallv 
but not exclusively with respect to assuring suitable time for present and 
prospective public service and educational programs. 

“Specifically, the Board shall consider and advise the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission on the Commission’s plans for educational channel 
reservations; on the length of time it should hold these reservations open; 
on the definition of a ‘‘major educational center,”’ ete.; 

“(3) the types of control over programing exercised by commercial spon- 
sors, or likely to be exercised, and the effect of such control on the future 
development of high-quality publie service radio and television programs; 

‘““(4) the encouragement of the financing of public service and educational 
radio and television programing through educational institutions and other 
nonprofit organizations, or other sources; and the encouragement of the 
development of presently known as well as prospective methods of ‘sub- 
scription broadcasting’ for those types of programs, of education, instruc- 
tion, entertainment or others which are now too costly or otherwise unsuited 
or impractical for commercial sponsorship; that is, to explore uses of broad- 
casting to disseminate programs for which the listener or viewer would pay, 
as well as programs that he may receive, as now financed by the advertiser 
and without direct charge to him; 

(5) the character of legislation necessary to insure maximum develop- 
ment of the educational and public service potentialities of radio and tele- 
vision; and 

(6) the formulation, in cooperation with the respective State educational 
agencies, of appropriate State-wide standards for educational and other 
public service programs, to be required by the Federal Communications 
Commission in the granting or renewal of licenses for radio or television 
broadcasting. 

“(f) The Board shall, on or before January 31 of each year, submit a report to 
the Congress and to the Federal Communications Commission setting forth its 
activities and making its recommendations. 

“(g) To carry out the provisions of this section, there are authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, not exceeding in the aggregate for the first fiscal year 
$ , as may be necessary. 


Senator Benton. I will consult with you and with Senator Johnson, 
if you will give me your help. 

Senator McFartanp. That will be fine. 

Senator Jonnson. Let me see. Is there anybody else who wanted 
to testify? You are the only witness. Then you have completed your 
statement. 

Senator Benton. Yes. 

I have gone over this material and have furnished the paragraphs 
which have been inserted in the record. These are terribly iwllumi- 
nating letters from very distinguished educators and leaders from all 
walks of life. These are only a few excerpts from a few letters out 
of the many hundreds which I received. 

Senator Jonnson. Is there anything else? 

Senator Benton. Senator Bricker was in with two thick folders, 
and we will get some of those. 

(Pp. 17 and 18, the middle two pages, of the pamphlet entitled 
““A Statement of the Needs and Potentialities of Educational Tele- 


vision,” by the Joint Committee on Educational Television, are as 
follows :) 
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New York TV programs, Jan. 4-10, 1951! 


(Total program time for all 7 stations} 


Program class 


. News... 
. Weather 
3. Public issués__. 


7h 


(a) Opinion : 
(b) Diseussion and debate 


4. Public events 
5. Institutional 


(a) Exposition 
(b) Dramatization_ 
6. Information... 


(a) Science 
(b) Travelogue 
(c) Other 


. Religion... 
. Drama 


on 


(a) Domestic. _- 
(6) Crime... . 
(c) Western... 
(d) Comedy .. 
(e) Romance... 
(f) Musical 

(9) Classics 

(h) Other 


9. Dance -_- 
10. Music. -- 


(a) Serious 
(b) Light_ 
(c) Popular 


11. Fine arts... .. 
12. Variety _. 


(a) Vaudeville 
(b) Informal 


13. Personalities i 
14. Quiz, stunts, contests _- 


(a) Experts, guests _.. 
(6) Studio audience 
(¢) Telephone 

(d) Amateur shows -_. 
(e) Other. 


15. Sports 


(a) News, interviews 
(6) Spectator events 
(¢) Participant sports 


16. Homemaking... __- 


(a) Cooking 
(6) Decorating, ete 


(c) Shopping, products, services _ 


(d) Personal care 

(e) Personal relations 
(f) Heusewife’s variety 
(g) Other 


17. Children’s programs 


(a) Puppets and marionettes... 


(b) Cartoons os 

(ec) Quiz, stunts, amateur 

(d) Thrillers. . 

(e) Westerns. 

(f) Drama...- ; 

(g) Stories (narrated) - 

(h) Children’s variety (including 
(i) Teen-age variety 


(j) Information and instruction 


(k) Preschool entertainment 
(2) Other 


Grand total... - 


Minutes 


1, 860 
147 | 


529 | 


1, 090 


BS | 
369 | 


636 


240 
8, 589 


Bed a thadsd : es 328 | 


circus) 








33, 837 
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' From Study No. 1 prepared by the National Association of Educational Broadcasters for the Joint 


Committee on Educational Television. 
2 Less than 1 percent. 





Study directors were Drs. Donald Horton and Dallas W. Smythe. 
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What types of programs are available over New York’s seven commercial 
stations, and in what quantities, was indicated by the survey. Among the 
categories were: drama (25 percent of total time, including 10 percent crime 
drama), variety (14 percent), sports (10 percent), homemaking (10 percent), 
children’s programs (12 percent). Ten percent of total time went to advertising, 
5 percent to news, other categories included: personalities (5 percent), quizzes, 
stunts, and contests (7 percent), music (4 percent), public events (1 percent), 
institutional (1 percent), information (3 percent), religion (1 percent). 


Senator McFar.anp. The report from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, dated May 29, 1951, follows: 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1951. 
Hon. Epwin C. Jonnson, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear SenaTOR JOHNSON: By letter of April 14, 1951, you submitted for 
comment by the Commission, Senate Resolution 127, that the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce conduct a quick review and investigation, 
including the holding of public hearings, with respect to television-programing 
trends; the status of and policies underlying television allocations; commercial 
control over programing, with particular respect to the development of the 
educational and public-service potentialities of television; and the character of 
legislation needed to insure the maximum development of those potentialities. 
The results of this investigation and the committee’s recommendations would be 
reported to the Senate not later than 90 days after the approval of the resolution. 
Section 4 provides that it is the sense of the Senate that no major assignment or 
confirmation of television channels would be made by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for a minimum of 90 days after the approval of the resolution or 
until the Senate had received the report of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and had a reasonable opportunity to act thereon. 

The Federal Communications Commission is fully cognizant of the importance 
of the problems referred to in Senate Resolution 127. As you are aware, the 
Commission has, in Docket 8736 et al., been conducting a proceeding of very 
broad scope. In this proceeding, the Commission has already considered the 
questions of the promulgation of standards for color television, the technical 
standards and policies upon which a comprehensive system of television alloca- 
tions should be based, and the possibility of authorizing commercial television 
broadcasting in the ultra-high-frequency band in order to provide a truly Nation- 
wide, competitive television service. As part of this over-all investigation of 
television problems the Commission considered the reservation of television 
channels for exclusively noncommercial educational use. Evidence bearing on 
this question was offered by representatives of educational institutions and 
educators’ groups, and by representatives of the broadcasting industry. 

On March 22, 1951, the Commission released a Third Notice of Further Proposed 
Rule Making in Docket 8736 et al, which, among other things, contemplates the 
reservation of television channels for noncommercial educational use. Such 
reservations are contemplated in both the very-high and the ultra-high frequency 
bands. It is proposed to reserve 73 VHF assignments and 127 UHF assignments 
for noncommercial educational stations in the United States. A copy of Further 
Proposed Rule Making is enclosed for your information. The Commission’s 
discussion of the evidence presented concerning the reservation of channels for 
noncommercial educational stations, and the basis for the particular reservations 
of channels adopted in the third notice is set forth at pages 8-9 of appendix A 
thereto. As appears on page 9 of appendix A, the Commission has reserved one 
channel for a noncommercial educational station in all communities having three 
or more assignments (whether VHF or UHF). Where a community has fewer 
than three assignments, no reservation has been made except in those com- 
munities which are primarily educational centers, where reservations have been 
made even where only one or two channels are assigned. As between VHF and 
UHF, a UHF channel has been reserved where there are fewer than three VHF 
assignments, except for those communities which are primarily educational centers 
where a VHF channel has been reserved. Where three or more VHF channels are 
assigned to a community, a VHF channel has been reserved except in those com- 
munities where all VHF assignments have been taken up. In those cases, a UHF 
channel has been reserved. 
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Comments concerning the third notice were filed by interested parties by May 7, 
1951, and opposition to these comments must be filed no later than June 11, 1951. 
The hearing in Docket 8736 et al, is scheduled to reconvene on July 9, 1951. The 
Commission anticipates that its final report in this matter will be issued some time 
around October 1, 1951. 

The Federal Communications Commission is also aware of the problems 
presented with regard to the programing of all television stations. The Commis- 
sion considered these problems in connection with the most recent applications for 
renewal of license of 44 television-broadcast stations. The Commission on 
January 29, 1951, unanimously granted the renewal applications, but at the same 
time announced, with Commissioner Jones dissenting, that a public conference 
will be scheduled, at a date to be announced later, for the discussion of television- 
broadcasting problems from the viewpoint of the public, the Commission, and the 
industry. The agenda for this conference will relate generally to the role of 
television in serving the needs and interests of the public. The possibility of the 
improvement of television programing by television-broadcast stations will most 
certainly be explored at this conference. 

The Commission recognizes that the matters referred to in Senate Resolution 
127, and discussed above, are of such general interest and of vital importance to 
the people of the United States that the Congress may well desire to order an 
inquiry of its own into this matter in addition to the inquiries being conducted 
by the Commission. This determination is a matter of congressional policy. 

Section 4 of the resolution does, however, present certain problems which the 
Commission believes should be brought to the attention of the committee. The 
Commission’s Third Notice of Further Proposed Rule Making contemplates that 
if no issues are raised concerning them by the comments and oppositions, the 
“freeze”? on the authorization of new television stations may be lifted in certain 
specific respects. These are set forth in paragraph 10 of the third notice, and 
are with regard to allocations in certain Territories of the United States; with 
regard to specific assignments in the ultrahigh frequency bands; and with regard 
to increased power for existing television stations. It is not clear whether all 
portions of paragraph 10 of the third notice could be implemented in the light 
of the provisions of section 4 of Senate Resolution 127. While the provision for 
increased power for existing stations is probably not covered by section 4, we 
are unable to ascertain whether the other provisions, of,themselves, or with regard 
to their effect on remaining allocations, would come within the prohibition on 
‘‘major assignment or confirmation of television channels’’ contained in section 4. 

Even more important in the opinion of the Commission is the general effect 
which section 4 may have upon the ultimate resolution of the major problems 
now being considered by the Commission. Although, as has been indicated 
above, it is unlikely that the Commission’s proceedings will have been completed 
within 90 days, section 4 would further delay a final decision by the Commission 
“until the Senate has received the report of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and has had a reasonable opportunity to act thereon.” It is 
difficult to assign any specific content to the phrase ‘‘reasonable opportunity” in 
this context. Unquestionably the recommendations of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee will be of great importance and of deep concern 
to the Congress. It is likely, therefore, that considerable time would be devoted 
to acting on the committee’s recommendations. Any delay in lifting the “‘freeze”’ 
which has prevented the expansion of television service since September 1948 
would, it is felt by the Commission, harm the public. The Commission, there- 
fore, respectfully suggests that if Senate Resolution 127 is adopted by the Senate, 
section 4 thereof be deleted. 

The Commission would be pleased to furnish your committee with any further 
information it might desire concerning the television hearing in which the Com- 
mission is presently engaged or any other matter which would be of assistance in 
connection with the problems raised by Senate Resolution 127. 

The submission of these comments has been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

By direction of the Commission. 


Wayne Coy, Chairman, 





44 USE OF TELEVISION FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 


COMMISSIONER HENNOCK’s SEPARATE VIEWS ON SENATE RESOLUTION 127 


I believe it vital that there now be a full-scale study of the entire, many-sided 
question of television in order to “insure the maximum development of [its] edu- 
cational and public service potentialities.”” Television channels, relatively so 
scarce in number, represent one of this country’s most valuable natural resources. 
Their potential use for educational and cultural programing in the public interest 
should be investigated to the fullest extent at the present time, before all television 
channels are gone and before a Nation-wide system of telecasting solidifies its 
patterns and policies. 

Since, for reasons to be set forth below, it is unlikely that such an investigation 
as contemplated by Senate Resolution 127 will be made at this time by the Com- 
mission, I believe that it is necessary and advisable that it be undertaken by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to the extremely useful 
end that the Commission may be aided‘and guided in the further development 
and establishment of the finest television service possible for the American people. 
Such an investigation would support and supplement the Commission’s action 
in this essential field of television development. 

The Commission’s proceeding in Dockets 8736 et al. do not serve, in my opin- 
ion, to meet the fundamental] issues properly raised by Senate Resolution 127. 
These proceedings are in the main concerned with the technical allocations and 
nonprograming aspects of television. The sole issue therein intimately relating 
to television programing is the question of providing spectrum space for non- 
commercial educational purposes. The Commission, however, was unrealistic in 
placing the entire burden for bringing out the facts of this reservation question 
on educational groups which were ill-equipped to carry it. Moreover, as the 
need for educational channels is but one aspect of the over-all problem of present 
and potential television service, the scope and breadth of that problem is patently 
bevond educators’ reach. 

The Commission’s proposed decision reserving channels for educational pur- 
poses provides such spectrum space and permits the establishment of independent, 
noncommercial educational stations. The decision leaves untouched, however, 
the question of the effect of a system of such stations upon television operations 
in general. 

It cannot be assumed that educational-television stations will solve all of the 
public’s needs insofar as ‘television programing is concerned or that they will 
alone be able to “‘insure the maximum development of television.”” Commercial 
broadcasters, merely because of the emergency of educational telecasting, are not 
to be relieved of their public service responsibilities in broadcasting to provide 
a well-rounded program service and not allowed to transfer their obligations to 
educational stations. Chairman Coy has made this quite clear in his additional 
views to the Commission’s proposed decision in its Third Notice of Proposed 
Rule Making. 

Furthermore, even if the Commission’s proposals for education are finalized in 
their present form, many sections of the United States probably will be completely 
without educational television stations. This is true of almost 30 percent of all 
the metropolitan centers in this country, for which no educational reservation is 
provided. In other cities where the proposed reservation is in the new and here- 
tofore experimental ultrahigh (UHF) portion of the spectrum, there will probably 
be some lapse of time before educational stations are built and on the air. - There- 
fore, in some cities forever, and in other cities for years to come, the sole source 
of educational and other public-service programing will be the commercial stations 
in those communities. 

Neither does the Commission’s announcement on January 29, 1951, of a public 
conference on television-broadcasting problems present an adequate reason for 
tabling Senate Resolution 127. Up to now the Commission has done nothing 
further to implement its announcement and to bring the conference closer to 
reality. A proposed voluntary conference, furthermore, cannot take the place 
of a searching inquiry by a congressional body. 


(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 


x 





